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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. § 


. . . 
scloppetaria; or Considerations on the Nature and Use of Rifle Barrel Guns; with 
Reference to their forming the Basis of a_ permanent System of national Defence, 


agreeable to the Genius of the Country. 


Price 9s. London, 1808. 


WE understand that this book is 
written by Henry Beatifoy, Esq. son 
of Mark Beaufoy, Esq. of Hackney 
Wick, F. R. S. and colonel of the Ist 
royal regiment of Tower Hamlets’ 
militia. The earl of Méira has been 
properly selected as the patron of 
this work, both as an eminent mili-e 
tary character, and as being consta- 
ble of the tower of London, and lord 
lieutenant of that portion of the coun- 
ty of Middlesex which comprehends 
the Tower Hamlets. 

The ‘perusal of this volume has 
given us great pleasure. Its contents 
are truly interesting. They are the 
result of science combined with prac- 
tice; and bear honourable testimony 
to the ingenuity and perseverance of 
Mr. Beaufoy ; to the judiciousyselec- 
tion of experiments, and to the acute- 
hess with which conclusions have 
been drawn, and corollaries deduced. 

The author by no means runs riot 
with his subject. He does not ascribe 
tothe rifle barrelled gun, properties 
which it does not possess; nor does 
he wish to substitute it for all other of- 
fensive weapons. He certainly wishes 
to make expert riflemen of all our 


‘Volunteers ; but then he would not 


rely upon riflemen on/y ina pitched 
battle. He would mix them, in due 
VOLs Il. 


By a Corporal of Riflemen. 8vo, pp. 251. 


proportion, with regular troops arm- 
ed with our English muskets, and, 
above all. our English dayonet ; a wea- 
pon irresistible, when urged home 
by the muscular arm of our gailant 
countrymen—witness Maida ;—wit- 
ness Vimeira ;—witness Corunna !— 
Mr. Beaufoy says, it is not intended 
to urge the indiscriminate use of rifle- 
barrelled guns, “ but to render troops 
armed with them, as a distinct and 
cooperative force, more general and 
important; where the musket ends 
or begins, the rifle commencing or 
leaving off. For the fact is, that in 
any other view they become a nullity. 
The moment a rifleman suffers him- 
self to be closed, his weapon becomes 
of less use than the common musket; 
since the delay in loading would now 
be injurious, and the exactness unne- 
cessary.””’ Again, in another place, he 
observes ; 

“To conceive their excellence, never- 
theless, it is not necessary, with the ordi- 
nary spirit of enthusiastick theorists, to 
attribute to them more than their own 
certain qualities; to render the extensive 
use of rifle corps, here recommended, 
effectual, it must be unfailingly Kept in 
view, that they are to be regarded as a 
species of troops entirely distinct from 
every other, though acting with, and’per- 
haps mutually dependent on all of them. 
He who shall expect from them the ordi- 
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nary duties of the battalion, or artillery, 
or even of light infantry, will be disap- 
pointed, though in proper situations they 
will eflect more than either. In close 
combat, or where the bayonet is alone to 
be employed, they are useless; for the 
meanest musket in numbers will be sut- 
ficient. In storming parties, they will be 
also inefficient; since, as observed by the 
intelligent author already mentioned, in 
the agitation necessarily occasioned by 
the violence of such moments, they will 
be unequal to that cool and steady fire, 
on which their whole purpose depends ; 
a circumstance, perhaps, proved by their 
similar employment at Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo. For similar reasons the 
confounding them with mere light infan- 
try, or attributing to them a character of 
still greater celerity, as when they have 
been made to run by the side of the ca- 
valry!* the real advantages of a rifle 
corps Will not be obtained. But nourish- 
ed and animated by an esprit du corps, 
only to be inspired by preserving them in 
their proper situation, they will never fail 
to furnish all that shall be required of 
them. Let them then no longer receive 
the censure of the battalions. Each man 
thus employed will feel, as the historian 
says of Fabius—Won ignorubat se timidum, 
pro cauto; tmbellem, pro perito belli, ha- 
beri: at maluit ut se hostis metuerit, quam 
stulté cives laudarent. Let them no longer 
be supposed as giving to war new hor- 
rours; but rather as tending to shorten its 
calamities, and to determine the couflicts 
of nations, by an efficiency in arms wor- 
thy of the highly civilized state of Eu- 
rope, and of the world. Above all, let us 
remember, that whatever shall promise 
to enable us to maintain the independence 
of our own country—to preserve sacred 
those accumulated rights which have 
been created by the wisdom, or purcha- 
sed by the blood of our ancestors, ought 
to be well considered, and if proved 
worthy of adoption, to be adopted with 
vigour. Let us never forget, that we live 
not alone for ourselves, but that we hold 
also the rights of posterity, which are not 
to be committed by our act.” 

This is the language of a genuine 
patriot. Here the principles which 
have ever distinzuished the Literary 
Panorama identiiy with those of our 
spirited young author. 


* This was the duty of the 95th rifle 
regiment, at the camp formed in the 
summer of, I think, 1806, on Shorncliffe 
heights. 


We shall give another quotation 
from the introduction, on the compa- 
rison between the musket and the 
rifle barrelled gun. 

‘“* A musket will fire five shots to one 
from a rifle, as generally used. In an ac. 
tion of an hour, the musket then will 
have fired perhaps 100 shots (the num. 
bers are indifferent, as they will always 
be relative) and the rifle 20. Supposing 
1 in 200 shots of the musket to tell 
(which many will not allow by half) it 
must fire incessantly for more than two 
hours before it can be cé@rtain of taking 
effect, and this too, reckoning the fre. 
quent opportunity of firing at a whole line, 
where deviation to the right or left would 
be immaterial. Allowing to the rifle, with 
less indulgence, a certainty of eflect in 
but one shot of twenty, which none at all 
conversant with rifle shooting will admit 
to be sufficient, firing 20 shots in an 
hour, gives even then a balance in its fa- 
vour of more than two to one in the 
number of killed, wounded, or disabled, 
against the objection of time lost in load- 
ing. ‘Thus, then, taking five to one against 
a rifle in the first instance, because we 
give to the musket five times the number 
of shots, and adding the two to one in 
its favour from the number of killed and 
wounded, on striking the balance, it will 
be found to leave to the rifle a decided 
udvantage of seven to one. In this com- 
putation, the average distance at which 
the rifle is to be fired is from 250 to 400 
yards. 

‘The most superficial observer will na- 
turally sec, at the same time, the compara: 
tive saving in ammunition, and be ena- 
bled to form an idea of its importance, 
by calculating the value of a load used 
for a rifle and a musket, as charged by 
government ; by conceiving the value of 
a cartridge on its arrival in the East or 
West Indies; the different proportion of 
ammunition wagons; and the inconvepi- 
ence to an army of a numerous train of 
carriages ; and be thus enabled to perceive 
how far the advantages arising out of these 
circumstances, will set off against the dif- 
ference of expense between the weapons. 
An officer of undoubted veracity assured 
the writer, that a party of light infantry 
under his command in Egypt, fired away 
60,000 rounds in driving in that of an 
enemy, of which he really believed, that 
not above four or five were killed or wound- 
ed on the part of the enemy. 

“Of the utility of corps armed with ri- 
fled barrelled guns, or of riflemen, as 
they are generally, though not very defi- 
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nitively called, the proofs are innumera- 
ble. As a light, erratick force concealing 
itself with facility, and forming an am- 
buscade at will, its effects are incalcula- 
ble. 

«Ry combining the solid column, or the 
extended line, as now practised by the 
best tacticians, with considerable bodies 
of light troops, a mutual confidence is in- 
spired; the former, aware that all the 
harassing duties of the petite guerre will 
be performed by the latter, and these in 
turn knowing that they have troops ready 
formed en masse, behind which they may 
retire when closely pressed. The origin 
of this idea is of no trifling date, being to 
be found in the relations of the Soci, the 
Velites, Sagittarii, and Funditores of the 
Romans, to the main body of their army, 
formed on a principle similar to that which 
will ultimately be mentioned in this in- 
troduction; while its modern practice will 
be recognised in the Hussars and Pan- 
dours of the Prussians and Austrians; the 
Croats of the Russians; the Albanians of 
the Turks, and the Arnauts serving with 
the Russians and British in Italy. Ever 
skulking and roaming about the. country, 
they compel the enemy to be constantly 
on the watch and alert, in apprehension of 
anattack. With such troops, the enemy 
cannot despatch a detachment or reen- 
forcement, or effect any movement of con- 
sequence, scarcely transmit a return, or 
even send a messenger, without informa- 
tion being conveyed by various means to 
the army employing them. They are dis- 
persed in every direction; their effects 
are felt at distant points at the same mo- 
ment; and they tend to affect the mind of 
an enemy by constantly presenting to him 
unexpected obstacles, a circumstance 
which will never be omitted in the consi- 
deration of a general.” 


The passages already quoted may 
suffice to take off all objection to 
Scloppetaria, on the score of substi- 
tuting the rifle for the musket. It is 
much to be wished, however, that 
our volunteers, at least, were to a 
man masters of the rifle. 

In the event of an invasion with an 
overwhelming French army, we sup- 
pose that our generals would decline 
rather than seek an opportunity of 
lighting a pitched battle. All authors 
of talent who have written on this 
subject, have recommended the /a- 
rassing system of warfare, the /ietite 
Suerre. ‘To this the rifle is peculiarly 
adapted ; and if in Spain, instead of 


engaging the columns of the enemy, 
as the brave patriots have done, they 
had carried on war upon the other 
principle, does it not seem probable 
that the armies of Cuesta, Castanos, 
Blake and Romana, might yet have 
remained nearly entire ; and that the 
invading hordes, daily and hourly at- 
tacked in a hostile country, by invisi- 
ble and destructive opponents, must 
have been reduced to insignificance ? 
We are bold to say, that if the Spa- 
niards even yet adopt this mode of 
fighting, suited in a peculiar manner 
to the Fabian system [for Buonaparte 
is to Spain what Hannibal was to 
Italy] they will finally triumph 
over their enemies. Burgoyne’s ar- 
my had never capitulated at Saratoga 
if the Americans had been without 
riflemen. 


In the introduction to Sclofifietaria, 
we have a very curious historical ac- 
count of missile weapons in England. 
The glories of this island, while its 
“ might stood ufion archers,” are duly 
characterized ; and the acts of parlia- 
ment, passed from time to time, to 
encourage archery, are pointed out. 
We observe one small oversight in 
this detail, p. 12, where Fortescue’s 
learned work “ De Laudibus Legum 
Angle,” is representedas having been 
written after the 33d of Henry the 
VIII. [1541]. Fortescue was made 
chief justice of the king’s bench in 
1442. ‘Though he was certainly ap- 
pointed chancellor to Henry VI. du- 
ring that prince’s exile in Scotland, 
it is not known that he ever exercised 
the functions of that high office in 
England. What led our author into 
this anacronism, in all probability, 
was this circumstance, that Fortes- 
cue’s work was not published till 
the reign of Henry VIII. He died 
in 1465. 


The theory of the rifle barrelled 
gun is very happily explained by ana- 
logical reasoning ; for the application 
of which, Quintilian is cited in a note 
—‘ analogiz hoc vis est, ut id quod 
dubium est, ad aliquid simile de quo 
non guezritur, referat; ut incerta cer- 
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tis probet.”—The angle of aberration 
in the case of d/lets discharged from 
an ordinary musket is ever consider- 
able; but the deflection from the ori- 
ginal line of flight, is an inconveni- 
ence which arrows shot from a bow 
were not found so liable. The rea- 
son has been proved to be, that the 
feather on the arrow gives a sfinning 
motion to the shaft as it flies through 
the air, and causes it to revolve round 
its longitudinal axis. Turning quick- 
ly round, as much as the arrow de- 
viates to one side in its flight, the 
aberration is corrected by the almost 
instantaneous pressure of the air on 
the other; and thus its vertiginous 
motion leads it directly from the bow 
to the mark. This theory is most in- 
geniously pursued, and, in our judg- 
ment, demonstrated, by various ex- 
periments made on bodies passing 
through resisting media; and it most 
satisfactorily appears, that the preci- 
sion with which a leaden ball shot 
from a rifle barre'led gun hits the 
object at which it is discharged, arises 
from the indentations which it re- 
ceives in passing along the grooves 
spirally worked within the barrel. 
This theory is discussed in the three 
first chapters; to which, and to the 
plates accompanying them, we refer 
our readers. ‘This book ts illustrated 
by nine plates, exclusive of the fron- 
ticepiece, and several engravings of 
per forated targets, showing the com- 
parative effects of different pieces 
fired at various distances. These are 
executed in a style of peculiar and 
expressive neatness; and the entire 
work is well worth the notice of eve- 
ry man in the kingdom, capable of 
bearing arms. There is hardly a 
single point, however minute, rela. 
tive to the rifle gun, which is not dis- 
cussed. On the subject of gunfow- 
der we Shall give a passage, because 
it shows a safe and easy mode of dry- 
ing it, which, more generally known, 
May prevent dangerous accidents. 
‘In preserving powder, the principal 
difficulty is to keep the saltpetre in its 


composition from getting damp, by imbj. 
bing the moisture of the atmosphere ; for 
it is not sufficient that the vessel in which 
it is kept, be in a covered situation; asa 
room or cupboard for example, but it 
should be kept so closely stopped down 
as to preclude the entrance of the air. If 
a certain quantity be first of all well dried, 
and the weight then nicely ascertained, 
if it be left for a few hours exposed in an 
uncovered plate, on being reweighed it 
will be found to have increased consider. 
ably in weight. The reason assigned is, 
the qu: intity of moisture it has attracted 
from the atmosphere ; for if it be again 
dried, the weight will be found reduced to 
its former standard. 

‘Some have thought that a certain de. 
gree of moisture enabled the powder to 
disengage, on combustion, a greater quan. 
tity of gas than when dry ; but this does 
not appear to be the fact. For surely, the 
more suddenly and rapidly the ignition 
takes place, the more suddenly will the 
vapour be produced; and as the ball is 
entirely propelled by the suddenness of the 
generation of the vapour, it should follov, 
that every particle of moisture contained 
in the grains must retard the ignition, 
and consequently the effect of the powder 


“ The effects of the atmosphere on pow: 
der are well known to all practitioners and 
sportsmen, and therefere it 1s very usual 
tor rifle shots to increase their charges in 
damp weather, and at all events never to 
leave their loading horn on the damp 
ground. Hence, then, the side pocket 
used by riflemen for receiving the powder 
horn has a greater advantage than mer 
convenience, inasmuch as it, from its 
situation, enables the powder to derive 
considerable warmth from the body, and 
thus keeps it drier. This is confirmed by 
the greater effect produced by powder, 
previously made quite hot, and then 
lighted, than if ignited at the usual tem 
perature. Again, we all know, that after 
afew rounds from a cannon, as the metal 
gets hotter, the cartridges used are filled 
with smaller quantities of powder, not 
only to avoid unnecessary recoil, but also 
a sneiions waste of pow der, as the small- 

* quantities of it are found to produce 
the same effect when the gun is heated, 
as the larger, when the cannon was first 
fired and cold. It seems, then, not am 
unfair conclusion, that the heat of the 
metal raising the temperature of the pow 
der in the cartridge so much, as to put it 
as it were, in a partial state of ignition 
before the match is applied, the develop 
ment of gas is more instantaneous, a2 
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therefore, the effect produced the great- 
er, The thickness of metal in great and 
small arms, being somewhat proportional, 
when the powder is fired, a part of the 
heat is absorbed in raising the tempera- 
ture of the cold barrel. ‘Fo such as are 
fond of rifle shooting, we should recom- 
mend the purchase of two, three, or half 
a dozen pounds of powder, always of the 
best quality, to be mixed well together 
with the hands, to prevent the contact of 
any thing that might inflame it, till ren- 
dered as homogeneous as possible. 

‘‘ It should be laid ona large water-dish, 
filled with boiling water, where after a 
few minutes stirring, it will be found con- 
siderably heated, and consequently dried. 
If then put into bottles well dried, and 
previously heated, for the purpose of ex- 
pelling every particle of moisture, and 
closely corked, it may be kept for any 
length of time, and in any situation, with- 
out being deteriorated as to strength or 
quality. The water plate is recommended 
on account of its safety, in preference to 
other methods used, as passing a heated 
fire shovel over it, and soon. If powder 
be well dried, it will not soil the hands, 
and therefore there is no diffieulty in as- 
certaining when it may be removed from 
the plate to the bottle, without fear of the 
operation being sufficiently completed.”’* 

We did intend noticing several 
other interesting passages, but we 
have not room. We will venture to 
say that no military library can be 
complete without Mr. Beaufoy’s 
book. 


* Powder should not, however, be fre- 
quently exposed to heat, in this way, as 
every time, a certain portion of the sulphur 
is carried off in the shape of vapour, and 
as the goodness depends chiefly on the 
three different ingredients, used in its 
manufacture, bearing a certain proportion 
to each other, one cannot be diminished, 
without deteriorating the quality of the 
whole. 


It would be injustice to omit our 
approbation of the superiouf manner 
of arrangement adopted in this vo- 
lume. Instead of a chaos of infor- 
mation, which frequently defeats the 


‘good effects of intrinsick merit in 


professional works, each article is ar- 
ranged under its own proper head, 
and an index presents a ready refer- 
ence to it, thus uniting the facilities 
of a dictionary to the interest of an 
able treatise. In addition to the sci- 
entifick information which abounds 
in these pages, it contains a great 
variety of very interesting reflections 
and observations, relative to military 
concerns in general—the organiza- 
tion of the army—of a battalion—the 
selection of light infantry men—of 
riflemen. Some very valuable hints 
relative to the improvement of the 
dress, accoutrements, and luggage 
of troops—and similar topicks. To 
those whose rank gives weight to 
their opinions in military matters, 
this work should form an object of 
study. All, who are any way inte- 
rested in the subject, should read it 
attentively. And we hope that we 
shall not be deemed impertinent in 
recommending to the able author, 
to compile an abridgment of the 
most prominent and useful arti- 
cles of the work, omitting, for ex- 
ample, all theoretick speculations, 
and thus, by producing a useful shil- 
ling pamphlet, enable every rifleman 
in the kingdom, whether regular or 
volunteer, to profit by the experience 
and the knowledgetwhich the patriot- 
ick studies of the author have eli-- 
cited. 
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FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Periodical Accounts relative to the Baptist Missionary Society. Major Scott Waring, 
—Twining, Vindication of the Hindoos, &c. &e. 


THE rapid progress of Christi- 
anity during the first ages of the 
church, and its victory over the esta- 
blished forms of classical supersti- 
tion, the schools of ancient philoso- 
phy, and.the barbarous mythologies 
of the northern nations, were the uni- 
ted produce of the ardent piety and 
indefatigable zeal of the first preach- 
ers of the Gospel, and the blessing 
and assistance of Heaven. But, it is 
observable that, in later times, the 
faith has been spread more by colo- 
nization than conversion. How is it 
that the latter has been so deplorably 
checked? The Romanists accuse the 
Protestants for their indifference; the 
Protestants retort upon the Romanists 
for their corruptions. There is but 
too much truth in the charge on either 
side; but the reproach is better found- 
ed than the recrimination. 

This evil grew out of the reforma- 
tion, and it is the only evil attendant 
upon that blessed event which has 
continued to the present times. The 
schism between the Greeks and La- 
tins was less mischievous. There the 
parties were so little in contact, that 
their hatred was without exaspera- 
tion; and each talked its own non- 
sense, without attempting to convert 
the other, except by the innocent and 
inefficient formalities of a council. 
Separated from the whole Latin 
church by their geographical situa- 
tion, by the great boundary of lan- 
guage, by their political relations, 
their pride of elder and superiour 
civilisation, and their semi-oriental 
manners, the Greeks were scarcely 
included in the idea of Christendom, 
and our crusaders sometimes found 
them as hostile as the Saracens. 
But the revolution which Luther ef- 
fected produced a civil war between 
the members of that great Gothick 
family, who, amid all their civil dis- 
sensions. had ever till then remem- 


bered their common origin, and when 
the interests of Christianity were in 
question acted as one body, with one 
heart and will. Before this struggle 
was over, the zeal of protestantism 
had spent itself. All sects and com- 
munities of religion settle and purify 
after their first effervescence. Then 
they become vapid. The protestant 
churches had reached this second 
stage, when they were securely and 
peaceably established: their turbid 
elements had cleared away, but the 
quickening spirit was gone also, 
While they had zeal to attempt the 
work of converting heathen nations 
they had no opportunity, and when 
the opportunity came, the zeal had 
evaporated. The Dutch, indeed, did 
something in Ceylon—a poor atone- 
ment for the irreparable evil which 
they occasioned in Japan. Quakerism 
sent forth a few apostles to the pope 
and the great Turk, and the good 
spirit which animated them was s0 
far communicated to the personages 
whom they addressed, that, little used 
as they were to the benignant mood, 
they sent the gentle zealots safely 
home again. A Danish mission was 
established in India, where it has 
continued merely because it 1s af 
establishment. Assistance has, in 
deed, been given to it by our own so 
ciety, for promoting Christian know- 
ledge ; and some attempts have been 
made among the North American 
savages by the society for propaga 
ting the Gospel in foreign parts. But 
these efforts, however laudable, have 
had no very extensive consequences ; 
and protestantism has rather attempt- 
ed than effected the work of conver- 
sion. 

There is, however, in all religious 
communities a vivacious and vivifick 
principle not to be found in the same 
degree in political bodies ; their hold 
is upon the heart of man, upon his 
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hopes and fears, the weakness and 
the strength of his nature. From 
time to time some individual appears, 
who, whether inspired or infatuated, 
resigns himself to the impulse, and 
laying aside all human motives at his 
outset, acts witha contempt of world- 
iy maxims and wordly prudence, 
which ensures him success in what 
the maxims and the prudence of the 
world would have withheld him from 
attempting. Such was’st. Bernard 3 
such were Francesco and Domingo, 
who saved the Romish church from 
revolution in the 13th century; such, 
in later ages, were Loyola and his 
mightier contemporary Luther; and 
such, in times which may almost be 
called our own, were Wesley and 
\hitefield. ‘These men are the Loy- 
olas of protestantism. Itis easy to re- 
vile, it is easier still to ridicule them. 
The sanest mind will sometimes feel 
indignation as well as sorrow at pe- 
rusing their journals—but he must 
have little foresight who does not 
perceive, that of all men of their ge- 
neration they were the most efficient. 
The statesmen and the warriours of 
the last reign are in the grave, and 
their works have died also. They 
moved the body only, and the motion 
ceased with the impulse. Peace un- 


did their work of war, and war again 


unravelled their finest webs of peace. 
But these fanaticks set the mind and 
the soulin action. The stirring which 
they excited continues to widen and 
increase, and to produce good and 
evil; and future generations will long 
continue to feel the effects. 

It cannot here be necessary to at- 
tend to the classification of sectarian- 
ism. The Wesleyans, the orthodox 
dissenters of every description, and 
the evangelical churchmen may all be 
comprehended under the generick 
name of Methodists. The religion 
Which they preach is not the religion 
of our fathers, and what they have 
altered they have made worse: but 
they proceed with zeal and perseve- 
‘ance ; and the purest forms, when 
they are forms only, are little able to 
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resist such assailants. Some evil 
they have done, and greater evil they 
will do; but all evil brings with it 
its portion of good, and is permitted 
only as it is ultimately subservient to 
good. That spirit of enthusiasm by 
which Europe was converted to Chris- 
tianity, they have in some measure 
revived, and they have removed from 
protestantism a part of its reproach. 
The efforts which they are making 
to disseminate the Gospel are un- 
doubtedly praiseworthy, and though 
not always wisely directed, not more 
erroneously than was to be expected 
from their inexperience in the ardus 
ous task which they have undertaken, 
and trom the radical errours of their 
system of belief. 

The first of these missionary asso- 
ciations in point of time, and the only 
one which has become the subject of 
controversy, is that designated by the 
name of the * Particular Baptist So- 
ciety* for propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen.” Its efforts at 
present are directed exclusively to- 
wards India. 

' This mission, which is represent- 
ed by its enemies as so dangerous to 
the British empire in India, and 
thereby, according to a logick learnt 
from Buonaparte, to England also, 
originated in a man, by name Wil- 


liam Carey, who, till the 24th year 


of his age was a working shoemaker. 
Sectarianism has this main advantage 
over the established church, that its 
men of ability certainly find their sta- 
lion, and none of its talents are pe- 
glected or lost. Carey was a studi- 
ous and pious man, his faith wrong, 
his feelings right. He made him- 
self completely versed in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and was then 
ordained among the Calvinistick Bap- 
usts. Tor many years his heart was 
set upon the conversion of the hea- 
then. This was the favourite topick 


* The Particular Baptists are Calvin- 
ists» ‘The General Baptists are those of 
any Other description, who ayree in the 
practice of baptizing adults by immer- 
S10") 
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of his conversation, his prayers, and 
his sermons; and from the earnest- 
ness with which he seemed to feel 
the subject, and the remarkable ap- 
iitude which he possessed in acqui- 
ring languages, his friends were in- 
duced to think that he was peculiarly 
formed for some such undertaking. 
In the year 1791, being at a meeting 
of his brother ministers at Clipstone. 
in Northamptonshire, he proposed 
this question for discussion: * Whe- 
ther it were not practicable, and our 
bounden duty to attempt somewhat 
towards spreading the Gospel in the 
heathen world.”” He was then re- 
guested to publish an inquiry which 
he had written upon the subject ; and 
at a subsequent minister’s meeting 
(as these convocations are called) this 
society was formed, and a subscrip- 
tion begun for carrying its object 
into effect. The money then raised 
amounted only to 13/. 2s. 6d. but want 
of money in such cases, is a molehill 
in the way of zeal. 

Betore any plan had been formed, 
or any place fixed for their opera- 
tions. they found that John ‘Thomas, 
a member of their own church, late- 
ly returned from Bengal, was endea- 
vouring to establish a fund in London 
for a mission to that country. This 
is the person who is called a madman 
by Major Scott Waring, and said by 
him to have died raving mad. That 
eentleman has been misinformed 
Mnce during his life Thomas was 
deranged for some weeks, and the 
ardour and constitutional irritability 
of his mind evinced in him a tenden- 
ey to madness, from which religion 
might have contributed to preserve 
him, by giving that ardour a steady 
direction towards one worthy object. 
There are passages in his letters and 
journals which may make a jester 
merry, and a wise man sorrowful. 
They spring from the insanity of the 
system, not of the individual. But 
there are also abundant proofs of a 
zeal, a warmth of heart, a genius— 
which in the Romish church would 
have obtained altars for him, and 


which in our own entitle him to Pe. 
spect and admiration. He had preach. 
ed to the natives in Bengal, and pro. 
duced effect enough to convince him 
that much might be done there, 
Here then was a way opened for the 
society. They engaged him asa mis. 
sionary. Carey consented to accom. 
pany him with his whole family, and 
in 1793 they sailed in a Danish India- 
man. 

Thomas, who was a surgeon, in. 
tended to support himself by his pro. 
fession. Carey’s plan was to take 
land and to cultivate it for his main- 
tenance. After many difficulties they 
accepted the superintendance of two 
indigo factories in the neighbour. 
hood of Malda, and covenants were 
granted them by the British govern. 
ment. Fountain, another missionary, 
was sent to join them here, and he 
and Carey, having acquired the com- 
mon language of the country, pro- 
ceeded with a translation of the Scrip- 
tures into Bengalee, which Thomas 
had begun during his former resi- 
dence in Bengal. In 1799, a reen- 
forcement of four brethren came out; 
permission to settle in the British 
territory was refused them, and Ca 
rey and Fountain, therefore, found it 
expedient to remove to Serampore, 
where the Danish governour protect- 
ed and favoured them. Here they 
purchased a house, and organized 
themselves into a family society, re- 
solving that whatever was done by 
any member should be for the benefit 
of the mission. They opened a school 
in which the children of those na- 
tives who chose to send them were 
instructed gratuitously. The transla- 
tion was by this time nearly comple- 
ted. Ward, one of the last mis- 
sionaries, understood printing. They 
formed a printing office, and adverti- 
sed for subscribers to a Bengalee Bi- 
ble. 

Hitherto no convert had been 
made ; but now, when some of the 
missionaries could converse fluently 
in the language of the people, anc 
portions of the Scripture and religi- 
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ous tracts were provided for distribu- 
tion. Their preaching in the town 
and ‘neighbourhood soon produced 
considerable effect.” They entered 
into controversy with the Brahmans, 
ridiculed their fables, and confuted 
their false philosophy ; nor did the 
numerous bystanders discover any 
displeasure at seeing these impostors 
silenced and confounded. But when 
the first Hindoo, though in no higher 
station than that of a carpenter, was 
truly converted, declared his inten- 
tion of receiving baptism, and by eat- 
ing with the missionaries publickly 
broke his cast—a great uproar arose, 
and Kristno the convert, and _ his 
whole family, were seized and drag- 
ved before the Danish magistrate. 
fhe senseless mob, when they had 
carried them there, had no accusa- 
tion to make against them; and the 
magistrate commended the new Chris- 
tians for having chosen the better 
part, and dismissed them. They 
were brought back again upon a 
charge, that Kristno refused to deli- 
ver up his daughter to a man with 
whom she was contracted in marri- 
age. This charge was true. She had 
been espoused to him four years be- 
fore, being then ten years of age, 
and after the espousals had returnec 
to her father’s house, there to reside 
till she was marriageable. The par- 
ties appeared before the Danish go- 
vernour, and the girl declared she 
would become a Christian with her 
lather, The bridegroom was then 
asked, whether he would renounce 
ieathenism ; and on his replying no, 
the governour told him that he could 
not possibly deliver up a Christian 
woman toa heathen. The next day 
Aristno was publickly baptized, after 
the manner of the Baptist church, 
Xy immersion in the Ganges, and 
vith him Felix Carey, the mission- 
ary’s eldest son. The governour and 
“number of Europeans, native Por- 
‘uguese, Hindoos and Moslem were 
present, and one of the brethren, 
‘hen labouring under a mortal dis- 
‘ase; Was brought in a palankeen to 
VOL. IT, 
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witness this first triumph of the faith. 
Carcy addressed the spectators in 
Bengalee, declaring that he and his 
fellows did not hold the river sacred: 
it was only water, and the person 
about to be baptized, professed by 
this act to put off all their deities, 
and all sin, and to put on Christ. 
The ceremony was impressive. The 
Danish governour could not restrain 
his tears, and all the beholders seem- 
ed to be struck with the solemnity 
of the rite. “ Ye gods of stone and 
clay,” says one of the mission ties, 
‘did ye not tremble when in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
one of your votaries shook you as the 
dust from his feet!” 

Three months after Kristno’s bap- 
tism, Golak, his daughter, was seized 
at some little distance from his house, 
and carried off by two men, one of 
whom was the person to whom she 
had been contracted in marriage. 
The father overtook them. He was 
beaten unmercifully, and she forced 
across the river to Calcutta, and beat- 
en also. As they passed by a police 
station she cried out. The master of 
police called them before him. Go- 
lak said she had heard of the love 
and sufferings of Christ; these things 
had laid hold of her mind; she was 
become a Christian from choice, and 
Was not willing to go with this man. 
They were detained for further inqui- 
ry, and the next day appeared again 
before the magistrate, together with 
Kristno. The man claimed her as 
his lawful wife, and the magistrate 
said he could not separate them; but 
would take care that she should pro- 
fess what religion she chose. This 
promise he did not perform, and the 
father, after one visit to his child, was 
not allowed to see her again. Appli- 
cation was made to the magistrate 
that this might be permitted. No 
answer was vouchsafed; and when 
Kristno spoke to him upon the sub- 
ject, he past on without making the 
slightest reply. Kristno was exceed- 
ingly fond of this daughter, and no 
circumstance could be conceived 
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more distressing to one in his state 
of mind. His little children were 
crying about the house for their sister, 
and he, in the sincerity and fervour 
of his belief affirmed, that if she were 
dead he could better bear that afllic- 
tion than that she should be dragged 
to the worship of idols. The hus- 
band must have been greatly attach- 
ed to this girl. She had already lost 
cast, and he paid fifty rupees to the 
Brahmans as the first step towards 
recovering it; but she absolutely re- 
fused to cohabit with him, saying, 
that living or dead she would be 
Christ’s. Ill usage was tried to make 
her change her faith, without effect. 
The father, taking Carey with him, 
obtained admittance to her, and Ca- 
rey had reason to believe his life 
was then in danger—He left the 
house in time. Kristno was taken 
hefore the magistrate, when the fa- 
ther of the husband deposed, with 
that contempt of truth for which the 
Hfindoos are so infamous, that he had 
brought three or four Europeans to 
take away his son’s wife by force. 
The magistrate, not believing this, 
refused to take his deposition; but 
told him, if Kristno went again to his 
house, to beat him away. ‘Twelve 
months wearied out the husband’s 
obstinacy, and after having often beat 
the girl for not eating food which 
had been offered to idols, and for call- 
ing on the name of Jesus, he sulfer- 
ed her to retern, and she was bap- 
tized. Iits own mind, however, was 
impressed by the constancy which 
he had witnessed, and after an In- 
terval of nearly three years, he fol- 
iowed her to her father’s house, em- 
braced the faith which he had so 
violently opposed, and ts ut this time 
a Christian. 

This case has been plainly and 
biiefly stated, because the civil autho- 
rity Was appealed to on both sides ; 
rnd surely the English magistrate 
annot be accused of not having suffi- 
ciently favoured the established su- 
erstitions. It is given also as one 
act in confutation of the absurd 
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opinion, that it is impossible to con- 
vert a Hindoo. Here is a whole fami. 
ly converted, not nominally as many 
of the Catholick converts have been, 
but actually and thoroughly persua.- 
ded that it was their duty and eter. 
nal interest to renounce a senseless 
idolatry, and be baptized into the faith 
of Christ, which they understand as 
well as any person of their own rank 
in England; better indeed than most, 
because they have been more care- 
fully instructed, and which faith 
Kristno is at this time zealously and 
successfully preaching to his country- 
men. 

One other instance occurred in 
which the mayistrate was called upon. 
The mother of a young convert Na- 
med Ghorachund, came weeping, and 
almost distracted to claim her son. 
Ward, the missionary, told him to 
go aside and comfort her; and ano 
ther convert explained to her the rea- 
son why he was there—that he was 
happy, and learning the way to Hea 
ven. She, however, was not to be 
reconciled. Ward then went to her, 
and told her no force should be used 
on either side: the youth should go 
or stay at his own will; and he ask- 
ed him which he would do. Ghore 
chund replied, he would stay and be 
baptized, and then return to her j— 
and they requested her to come and 
see him whenever she pleased. She, 
however, threatened to drown hersell 
in the Ganges, and went immediately 
to the Danish magistrate, and to some 
of the principal Bengalese. The lad 
was sent for. He affirmed that he be 
came a Christian of his own free 
choices The mother and her friends 
were questioned what they intended 
to do with him if they took him away. 
Put him in irons, they answered, an¢ 
confine him in the heuse. This answe! 
determined the magistrate not to sul- 
fer force to be used, and he told the 
mother that her son must be lef 
wholly to his own choice. The nex! 
day, as Ghorachund was going to the 
mission house, he was seized. He 
cried out bitterly ; a scuffle ensued: 
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the mob and the soldiers on guard 
assisted the idolaters, and he was 
forced into a boat. Two of the native 
brethren were taken before a magis- 
trate on the charge of having beaten 
a Brahman in the struggle. They 
were committed to prison, and re- 
ceived some injury from the mob on 
their way there. Meantime some of 
the missionaries pursued the boat, 
came up with it, and rescued the 
convert, whom they brought back in 
triumph ; but the mother, when she 
saw him going back, struck her head 
against the boat and was almost dis- 
tracted. Application was immediately 
made to the Danish governour on be- 
half of the two prisoners, and they 
were liberated. 

Great stress is laid upon this story 
by Major Scott Waring, who says 
that a more disgraceful scene never 
occurred in a civilized country. * The 
case,” he adds, “ ought instantly to 
have been submitted to the gover- 
nour general in council. It was not 
for the missionaries, nor for a Danish 
magistrate to determine at what age 
the authority of a parent over a child 
is to cease.” It is difficult to discover 
what there is disgraceful in the case ; 
distressing it certainly was, as all 
cases must be in which a sense of 
duty, real or imaginary, is opposed 
to the ties of natural affection; but, 
whenever and wherever any struggle 
of opinion takes place, such cases 
must occur. What would Major 
Scott Waring have? A lad comes to 
the missionaries for instruction, who 
is old enough to think and act for 
himself. It is the distinguishing te- 
net of the Baptists to receive none 
into their church as members tll 
they have arrived at years of discre- 
tione He attends their school; is con- 
vinced that the idolatry in which he 
has been brought up, is a system of 
iraud and falsehood ; is taught to be- 
lieve that it is damnable, and that his 
eternal bliss or misery depends upon 
his renouncing it, and embracing the 
doctrines of Christ. The boldest in- 


fidel.will not be impudent enough to 


deny that Ghorachund was right in 
his preference. If the governour 
general had been called on, could he 
have acted otherwise than the Danish 
magistrate did, to whom beth parties 
With strict propriety appealed, be- 
cause the affair took place within his 
jurisdiction? Could any Christian 
governour have consented and enact- 
ed, that a Christian convert might be 
forcibly carried off and put in con- 
finement,* for the avowed purpose 
of making him relapse into idolatry ? 
“ The unfortunate mother,” says Ma- 
jor Scott Waring, “ came like Chry- 
seis to Agamemnon, praying the re- 
lease of her dear child; but the 
missionaries were as inexorable as 
the king of men. Had the woman 
applied by petition to a_ provincial 
court of justice, she must have re- 
ceived instant redress.” It is some- 
thing worse than absurd thus to em- 
ploy such terms as redress and re- 
lease ! 

During the administration of mar- 
quis Wellesley, the missionaries 
were permitted to travel in the 
British territory; and Carey,t who 
is now probably a far more learned 
orientalist than any European has 
ever been before him, was ap- 
pointed Professor of Bengalee and 
Sanscrit at the college of Fort Wil- 
liam. But latterly, when the suc- 
cess of their preaching had alarmed 


* Major Scott Waring says there are 
no irons in any private house in Bengal, 
and that the mention of them must there- 
fore be a fabrication. But any person who 
reads the accounts of this missién must be 
little able to appreciate human charac- 
ter, and the value of human testimony, 
if he can suspect these men of falsehood 
They relate in English what» was said in 
the language of Bengal, and an Englishman 
would naturally use this familiar expres- 
sion, though it might not literally repre. 
sent the Bengalee word. The restraiit 
being the same, it is of little import whe. 
ther the instrument used was a chain o7 
a yoke. Who ever supposed that iron: 
were kept in private houses? They are tu 
be had when wanted in Bengal as well 
in England. 


} The author of the Sanser.t Grammar 
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and exasperated the Brahmans, who 
saw their craft in danger, the Bengal 
government thought it necessary to 
restrain their liberty ; and they were 
in one or two instances ordered to 
retire from the districts which they 
had entered. Shortly after the news 
of the Vellore mutinv had reached 
Calcutta, two fresh missionaries, by 
name Chater and Robinson, arrived 
in the American ship Benjamin 
Franklin, captain Wickes. On pre- 
‘senting themselves at the police office, 
some cifliculty was made as to per- 
mitting them to proceed to Seram- 
pore. On the following day Carey 
went to the office, and was told by 
one of the magistrates that they had 
a message to him prom: the eovernour 
general, which was: “ That as go- 
vernment did not Salpiloee with the 
prejudices of the natives, it was his 
request that Mr. Carey and his col- 
leagues would not.” This reguest, 
as explained by the magistrates, 
amounted to this: * They were not 

preach to the natives, nor suffer 
the native converts to preach. They 
were not to distribute religious tracts, 
nor suffer the pecple to distribute 
them. They were net to send forth 
converted natives nor to take any 
step by conversation or otherwise 
for persuading the natives to em- 
brace Chrisuanity.” Carey inquired 
whether they had any written com- 
munication trom the governour ¢ge- 
neral to this effect; and was answered 
that they bad not. He then took his 
leave, assuring them that neither he 
nor his brethren wished to do any 
thing disagreeable to government, 
from which they could conscientious- 
Iv abstain. These orders were sof- 
tened in a subsequent conversation 
between the magistrates and a friend 
to the missionaries. “ It was not 
meant,” they said, “ to prohibit 
them from preaching at Serampore, 
nor in their own house at Calcutta; 
only they must not presch a. the 
Lo!l Bazar. It was not intended to 
prevent their circulating the Scrip- 
tures; but merely the tracts abusing 
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the Hindoo religion. And there was 
no design to forbid the native Chris- 
tians conversing with their country. 
men on Christianity; only they must 
not go out under the sanction of the 
missionaries. The magistrates ad- 
mitted that no complaint had ever 
been lodged against the missionaries, 
and that they were well satisfied with 
their character and deportment.” 
Notwithstanding this, an order of 
council was passed, commanding 
Messrs. Chater and Robinson to re- 
turn to Europe, and refusing captain 
Wickes a clearance unless he took 
them back with him. This order 
being communicated to the missiona- 
ries, they represented to government 
“ that captain Wickes cleared out 
from Rotterdam for Serampore; that 
his clearing out from England for Se- 
rampore was no more than a neces- 
sary step to accomplish the first in- 
tended voyages ; that Messrs. Chater 
and Robinson were then at Seram- 
pore, and had joined the mission 
under their direction, and the protec- 
tion of the king of Denmark.” This 
representation produced an inquiry 
‘“ whether the missionaries were ac- 
tually under the protection of the 
Danish government; or whether 
they only lived at Scrampore from 
choice, as being a convenient situa- 
tion.’—Even in the latter case it 
should seem that the Bengal governe 
ment had no authority to insist upon 
their removal. ‘To this inquiry the 
Danish governour sent an answer, 
stating, “ that on the missionaries 
first coming to reside at Serampore, 
the late governour had represented to 
is court that their conduct was such 
as he highly approved, and that their 
residence there was likely to be useful 
to the settlement; that to this an an- 
swer had been sent by the court of 
Copenhagen, approving of their set- 
tiing at Serampore, and requiring 
him to extend his protection to the 
mission; that in virtue of this high 
authority, he had taken Messrs. Cha- 
ter and Robinson under the Pena 
tion of his Danish majesty ; 
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the missionaries were not to be con- 
sidered as persons in debt who were 
barely protected, but as persons un- 
der the patronage of the Danish go- 
vernment.’”’ It should be remembered, 
that this did not arise from any ap- 
plication on their part. Necessity, not 
choice, fixed them at Serampore. 
They were refused permissior to set- 
tle in the British dominions, -and 
when protection was offered them 
by the Danish government, they 
could not do otherwise than grate- 
fully accept it. When this answer 
of the governour of Serampore had 
been presented, captain Wickes ap- 
plied at the police office for a clear- 
ance, and was told that the order of 
council had been confirmed. But 
soon afterwards the magistrates sent 
for him, and they talked over the 
business amicably. He stated to them 
that, “* the missionaries were willing, 
if fair and friendly representation 
could not prevail, to give up the two 
brethren rather than oppose govern- 
ment.” And he added, * that though 
it might be a serious affair both with 
America and Denmark, if he and the 
missionaries were to be obstinate, yet 
they each considered the peace and 
cood understanding of nations to be 
a matter of such importance, that 
they would give up almost any thing 
rather than be the occasion of inter- 
rupting it.” On this statement cap- 
ain Wickes was furnished with the 
ecessary papers for his departure ; 
ind as government appeared to be 
tissatishied with the continuance of 
he two missionaries, a new mission 
vas undertaken to the kingdom of 
Burmah, and Chater went with ano- 
her brother to Rangoon to see how 
ar it was practicable. 

Twelve months afterwards govern- 
ent found it expedient to interfere 
pon another occasion. A tract, 
rhich had been printed in Bengalee, 
a given to a Native convert to be 
‘anslated in Persick, and, through 
i¢ pressure of business, was printed 
‘lore it had been inspected by the 
issionaries. The translator, in his 
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zeal, introduced some strong epithets 
reviling Mahomed. A copy was con- 
veyed to a person in office. The affair 
was taken up in the most serious 
manner, and proceedings were com- 
menced which, had they been car- 
ried into execution, must have been 
ruinous to the mission. In conse- 
quence, however, of an explanation, 
and a respectful memorial presented 
to the governour general, the most 
serious part of the proceedings was 
formally revoked. And when two of 
the missionaries waited on the go- 
vernour to thank him for the candour 
with which he had attended to their 
memorial, his lordship replied: “* That 
nothing more was necessary than a 
mere examination of the subject, on 
which every thing had appeared in a 
clear and favourable light.” All the 
printed tracts were examined upon 
this occasion ; and as two others were 
objected to, the missionaries were 
required not to print any in future 
till the copy had been submitted to 
the inspection of government. 

These were the occasions on which 
the civil authority had been appealed 
to, or had interfered, and such were 
the restrictions under which the mis- 
sion had been placed when the last 
periodical accounts were published. 
There were then ten missionaries at 
Serampore, and they had baptized 
about a hundred natives; and they 
were prinung the Scriptures in six 
languages, and translating them in 
six more ;—but this part of their 
labours will be spoken of more fitly 
hereafter. Meantime an outcry has 
been raised in England against this 
attempt at the conversion of the Hin- 
doos. The mission at Serampore ; 
the proceedings of the Bible Society 
in promoting the translating, print- 
ing, and distributing of the Bible in 
Asia; the Memoir of Claudius Bu- 
chanan on the Expediency of an Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment for British 
India, and the discussion which that 
genUeman excited in England upon 
the subject, have been represented 
as connected with the mutiny at Vel- 
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lore, and the disaffection of the native 
troops. A controversy ensued, which 
had been carried on with more than 
usual virulence and unfairness of po- 
lemical writing ; because on the one 
side there is a wretched cause, and 
on the other such deplorable advo- 
cates as the Evangelical Magazine, 
&c. It is well to be right in any 
company—yvet it is almost mortifying 
to be right in such company. Envy, 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness 
are not, however, all on this side, as 
will appear from a little attention to 
what has been maintained by the 
adversaries of the mission. They 
insist upon the danger to which it 
exposes the British government in 
India, upon the utter impossibility 
of converting the Hindoos, and the 
utter unfitness of the persons who are 
making the attempt. 

The massacre at Vellore took place 
in July 1806. It was afterwards dis- 
covered that the disaffection of the 
Seapoys was widely extended ; that 
their plans were well laid; and that 
the consequences would, according 
to all probability, have been far more 
dreadful, if the insurrection had not 
broken out so soon. In December, 
a proclamation was issued at Madras 
beginning in these words: “ The 
right honourable the governour in 
council, having observed that, in some 
late instances, an extraordinary de- 
gree of agitation has prevailed among 


several corps of the native army of 


this coast, it has been his lordship’s 
particular endeavour to ascertain the 
motives which may have led to con- 
duct so different from that which 
formerly distinguished the native 
army. From this inquiry it has 
appeared, that many persons of evil 
intention have endeavoured for mali- 
cious purposes, to impress upon the 
native troops a belief, that it 1s the 
wish of the British government to 
convert them by forcible means to 
Christianity ; and his lordship in 
council has observed with concern, 
*hat such malicious reports have been 


% 


believed by many of the native troops. 
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The right honourable the governour 








in council therefore deems it proper 
in this publick manner to repeat to 
the native troops his assurance, that d 
the same respect which has been in. ‘ 
variably shown by the British go. f 
vernment for their religion and for m 
their customs, will be always conti. 31 
nued, and that no interruption will A 
be given to any native, whether Hin. a 
doo or Mussulman, in the practice in 
of his religious ceremonies.” th 
Here certainly is an official docu. $¢ 
ment imputing the disaffection of ar 
the native troops to an opinion pre: Ww 
valent among them, that it was the Wi 
wish of the British government to pe 
convert them to Christianity by force. 
W hat had the missionaries done, and E 
what had the government done to m: 
occasion this belief? There were no the 
missionaries in Mysore; none of them an. 
had ever entered or approached that sol 
part of Hindoostan; none of their tracts of 
had been distributed there; nor if they tha 
had, could they have been understood, vat 
not being in the language of that the 
country. But an order had beenis anc 
sued for altering the turban of the ton 
Seapoys into something like the-hel occ 
met of our light infantry, and for pre whi 
venting them from wearing on the nan 
forehead the distinguished mark o I 
their cast; as direct an outrage ol Brit 
their religions customs as it woul sed 


be to prohibit baptism among Chris 3 the 


tians, or circumcision among Maho fm and 
medans. Here then was a flagratl Hj mos 
insult to their religion ; an overt a HM pute 
of intollerance. The Seapoys are a: i dia s 
customed to respect the English i perf 
They know nothing of that military 9 ‘o/er 
misconduct which has so. often rete Hj ‘cac/ 


dered our armies in Europe useless: T 





or worse than useless. That mis- J civil 
conduct had never before extended HM are — 
itself to India. They necessarily in- JM fully 
ferred that an innovation so moment: been 
ous had not been hazarded without villag 
some adequate motive, and they didi cow 


and s 





us the honour to impute that to 2¢¢ 


which proceeded from pure absurd sulted 
tv. In whom did this measure orig Wher 
nate ?That question has never yom bh 
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peen answered. It is not to this day 
made known whose folly provoked 
the massacre of so many British sol- 
diers. No inquiry has been instituted ; 
no person dismissed either from of- 
fice or command for this wanton, and 
most perilous attack upon the super- 
stition and customs of the country. 
And lest the publick voice in India 
and in England should call loudly for 
investigation, a tub is thrown out to 
the whalee The missionaries must 
serve as scapegoats, and Christianity 
and the Bible be called to account for 
what was occasioned solely by this 
wise attack upon turbans and tou- 
pees! 

Enough of the mutiny at Vellore! 
Enough too of the Madras procla- 
mation, in which, be “it remarked, 
there is not a word about turbans 
and tupees; in which the whole and 
sole cause of the mutiny is kept out 
of sight; and in which it is asserted, 
that the British government has in- 
variably respected the customs of 
the native troops; though a direct 
and wanton attack upon those cus- 
toms produced the massacre, which 
occasioned this proclamation, and 
which is delicately hinted at by the 
name of an agétation. 

Let us now examine whether the 
British government in India is expo- 
sed to any danger by its toleration of 
the missionaries. "For as that fierce 
and fiery Calvinist, Andrew Fuller, 
most truly says, the question in dis- 
pute Is no¢ whether the natives of In- 
dia shall continue to enjoy the most 
perfect toleration, but whether that 
toleration shall be extended to the 
teachers of Christianity ? 

The only instances in which the 
civil authority has been called upon, 
are those which have already been 
lully stated. One native convert has 
been tied up by the chief man of his 
village, and his Acie crammed with 
cow dung, by way of purifying him; 
and some of the others have been in- 
sulted and beaten by a mob. But no 
Where can it be found in the history 
% human opinions, that any new 
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doctrines have been preached so bold- 
ly, and to such effect with so little 
opposition. Yet at the commence- 
ment of their career, the missiona- 
ries proceeded with a temerity which 
experience and cooler years have 
taught them tocondemn. They in- 
sulted the superstition which they at- 
tacked, and ridiculed and reviled the 
Brahmans in the streets, and at their 
festivals, when the passions of the 
blinded and besotted populace were 
most likely to be inflamed. Andrew 
Fuller endeavours to disprove this 
charge, and dwells idly, with that in- 
tent, upon the mistranslation ofa Ben- 
galee tract, which has been printed 
by a “ Bengal officer.” The verse in 
question has been mistranslated, and 
most probably for the purpose of 
misrepresentation. This he has satis- 
factorily shown. But however caus 
tious the missionaries may generally 
have been in their writings, their 
journals contain abundant proofs of 
daring and imprudent language. This 
never, in any one instance, occasion- 
ed evil. They, however, themselves 
discovered that it could not produce 
good, and they express themselves 
thus upon the subject, in “ a decla- 
ration of the great principles upon 
which they think it their duty to act, 
agreed upon at Serampore, October 
7, 1805.” “ It is necessary,” they 
say, “in our intercourse with the 
Hindoos, that, as far as we are able, 
we abstain from those things which 
would increase their prejudices 
against the Gospel. Those parts oi 
English manners which are most 
offensive to them should be kept out 
of sight. Nor is it advisable at once 
to attack their prejudices by exhibit- 
ing with acrimony the sins of their 
gods; neither should we do violence 
to their images, nor interrupt their 
worship.” It is their plan, as soon 
as possible, to supersede themselves 
by native preachers, to place them ai 
the head of such churches as may 
be formed, and let them go forth, 
acting themselves only as directors. 
Iiven Major Scott Waring admits 
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the propriety of tolerating any mis- 
sionaries except English ones. And 
though the British government in 
India were to expel the Baptists up- 
on any of the frivolous pretexts which 
have been recommended, these na- 
tive preachers, on whom the work 
will necessarily and naturally soon 
devolve, cannot be silenced in any 
other manner than by an absolute 
persecution of Christianity by aChris- 
tian government. Mr. Twining must 
be satisfied with this. He only. hopes 
that the Hindoos will be permitted 
‘“ quietly to follow their own religious 
opinions until it shall please the Om- 
nipotent Power of Heaven to lead 
them into the paths of “g’z and truth,” 

that is, he protests against any hu- 
man means, but will have no objec- 
tion to a miracle. Now as this gen- 
tleman and the others of the same 
opinion profess to believe that the 
Hindoos are not convertible; when 
they hear of Hindoos not merely re- 
ceiving but preaching Christianity, 
it is to be hoped they will admit 
that to be a miracle and be con- 
tented. 

From the cry which has been set 
up in England, and the angry argu- 
ments by which it has been support- 
ed, it might be supposed that the 
missionaries and their acdivocates were 
persecuting the Hindoos instead of 


: preaching to them. Persecution may 


excite rebellion; preaching can only 
excite riots. But though persecution 
has been, in many instances, the 
cause of rebellion, none of those in- 
stances are to be found in the history 
of Hindoostan. Lven persecution 
there has provoked no resistance 
from a people divided into so many 
races, nations, casts and sects, and 
prepared for yielding, not merely by 
the miserable absurdity and untena- 
ble doctrines of their superstition, 
but by its very institutions also. 
here is no other country in which 
it is possible to make converts by 
compulsion. The Jews in Portugal, 
for instance, who were compelled to 
forgzo every outward and visible 
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mark of their religion, still retaineq 
it in their hearts, and were acknow. 
ledged as sons of the synagogue by 
their brethren in other parts of the 
world. But by an absurdity unparal. 
leled in any other system, the reli. 
gion of a Hindoo does not depend 
upon himself. It is something inde. 
pendent of his thoughts, words, ac. 
tions, understanding, and volition, and 
he may be deprived of it by violence, 
as easily as of his purse or his wal- 
let. “ In the year 1766,” says Major 
Scott Waring, “ the late lord C'ive 
and Mr. Verelst employed the whole 
influence of government to restore a 
Hindoo to his cast, who had forfeited 
it, not by any neglect of his own, but 
by having been compelled, by a most 
unpardonable act of violence, to swal- 
low a drop of cow broth. The Brah- 
mans, from the peculiar circum: 
stances of the case, were very anxious 
to comply with the wishes of govern. 
ment. The principal men among 
them met once at Kishnagur and once 
at Calcutta ; but after consultations 
and an examination of their most an- 
cient records, they declared to lord 
Clive, that as there was no precedent 
to justify the act, they found it im 


possible to restore the unfortunate 


man to his cast, and he died soon af 
ter ofa broken heart.” The Major's 
remark is not less curious than the 
story. * We were then,” he adds, 
“as we are now, the sovereigns of 
Bengal; but too wise to attempt com- 
pulsion, and not quite so mad as to 
advise this poor creature to abandon 
his ridiculous, idolatrous prejudices, 
and to embrace the true religion.” 

One should have thought, in com 
mon humanity, this * mad advice” 

would have been given him, if not to 
save his soul, at least for the sake of 
saving his life: but well may this 
poor man be - unfortunate. His 
own religion had been taken from 
him, and the sovereigns of Bengal 
had none to give him in its stead! 
Tippoo, at one time, like a true Ma- 
homedan, resolved to convert his 
Pagan subjects to Islamism. The 
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process which he adopted was sum- 
mary and effectual. Dervises and 
[maums were not missioned to preach 
among them ; he sent out soldiers to 
catch the idolaters, and all who were 
caught were circumcised. Nothing 
more was necessary ; their cast was 
irrecoverable: Moslem they had been 
made, and Moslem they were by 
every body’s consent except their 
own. So they learnt the five prayers, 
turned their faces towards Mecca at 
their devotions, and called all their 
countrymen who had not been caught, 
Kaffres. No insurrection took place, 
and little other outcry was heard than 
what the operation occasioned—the 
violence Was to the cast, not to the 
conscience; and Tippoo’s bigotry was 
far more mischievous to his people 
when he made war upon the pigs 
about Seringapatam, than when he 
offered these Philistine spoils to the 
prophet. 

In 1802, a resolution was past by 
the governour general in council, 
prohibiting the sacrifice of children 
in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares, and declaring 
the practice to be murder, punisha- 
ble with death. That decree has oc- 
easioned no complaint. Alboquerque 
forbade the custom of burning wi- 
dows with the bodies of their hus- 
hands; and of all the measures of 
that great man, the first in modern 
times who established a European 
dominion in the East, this was the 
one which most attached the Hin- 
doos to his government. These facts 
are sufficient to prove, that neither 
the direct prohibition of their religi- 
ous ceremonies, nor the intolerance 
which forces another faith uponthem, 
has excited the Hindoos to insurrec- 
lion, nor even to any open sign of 
discontent. As for the assertion that 
the Portuguese lost their empire by 
their bigotry, it is utterly unfounded. 
They lost it by neglect at home and 
Misconduct abroad; by cruelty and 
mpacity, by regarding influence in- 
Xead of integrity, and giving autho- 
‘ity to men of family instead of men 
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of talents Bad governours and weak 
ministers destroyed the Portuguese 
empire—not missionaries, not into- 


lerance. Whatever be the difficulty 
of converting the Hindoos, there is 
no danger in making the attempt. A 
new religion may not immediately 
be dipt or sprinkled into them, but 
an old one could be washed out. It 
is but to boil a cow, and supply a fire 
engine with the broth. and you might 
baptize a whole Hindoo city out of 
the Brahminical faith If, then, the 
Portuguese in former times, and the 
British government in later days, 
have suppressed the most ordinary, 
or at least the most important sacri- 
fices of this accursed superstition, if 
Tippoo has manufactured Hindoos 
into Moslem, and no disturbance 
been excited. what has British India 
to apprehend from the peaceable de- 
portment and exemplary conduct of 
the Baptist missionaries? The Brah- 
mans are alarmed at their preaching! 
——so letthem be. They are provo- 
ked at the conclusive logick which 
exposes their futile arguments; but 
the people who listen to these disputes 
listen with avidity, and are well plea- 
sed to see them putto shame. Let 
but the turbans and toupees alone, 
and the Shasters and Vedas may be 
attacked with perfect safety. 

* Butit is impossible to convert 
the Hindoos.” ‘This assertion has 
been so frequently and so confidently 
made, that it might be supposed their 
ablutions at the cow’s tail vaccinated 
them against the contagion of any 
other religion. How far is it sup- 
ported by the history of Hindoostan? 
There are in that country the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas, originally Hin- 
doos ; for their establishment in the 
country was prior to the age of Ma- 
homed. There are the Catholick 
converts, once very numerous, and 
stil a considerable body. The Moors 
are said by some of these controver- 
sialists to be Tartars net Hindoos, 
the progeny of the Mogul conquer- 
ors. Lord Teignmouth thinks other- 
wise, and the reason on which his 
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opinion is founded would convince 
professor Blumenbach. It is certain 
that the Mahomedan faith spread 
greatly by conversion in these parts 
of the east ; and they who deny this 
must be grossly ignorant of histori- 
cal facts. The conversion of Sarama 
Perumal produced, perhaps, little ef- 
fect upon his subjects, because he 
abandoned his throne and retired to 
Mecca. But when the Arabian Moors 
first visited Malabar, they wisely as- 
serted that they were equal in rank 
to the Nairs and Namburis; and that 
these casts could incur no pollution 
by any intercourse with them. They 
obtained a recognition of this princi- 
ple, and in consequence of the privi- 
leges thus obtained, a very consider- 
able conversion took place, so that 
when the Portuguese reached India, 
a fourth part of the population of 
Malabar consisted of native Moors. 
The founder of the Sieks was a Hin- 
doo of the military tribe; and his fol- 
lowers are all converts from the 
established superstition of the coun- 
try. Their system is pure philoso- 
phical theism, probably as pure as 
Mr. Wilkins represents it. For had 
there been a sufficient mixture of fa- 
ble and falsehood, it would have spread 
more widely. A juggler set up a new 
sect about halfa century ago, of which 
the tenets are that cast is nothing, 
that the popular deities are nothing, 
and that the Brahmans are nothing. 
His disciples have only to believe in 
one God, and to obey their teachers 
He cured diseases by administering 
the amreeta of his foot (the drink of 
immortality—but here of life and 
healing). They who had faith were 
healed; and this impostor, who was 
originally a cow-kceper, made his 
foot as famous as the pope’s toe 
among his believers, and left his pri- 
vileges to his son Ram Dulol, who 
now lives more splendidly than many 
rajahs, upon the same footing of ho- 
liness as his father. Further proofs 
of the convertibility of the Hindoos 
cannot be required. Like other men, 
they are liable to be swayed by rea- 
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son and credulity. The knave has 
found dupes among them ; the philo- 
sopher has found disciples, and the 
Cross and the Crescent have both 
triumphed over the despicable my. 
thology of the Brahmans. 

It is not sufficient to show that the 
Hindoos have been, and theretore 
may be converted from one faith to 
another. They may more easily be 
converted than any other people in 
the world, except, perhaps, the poor, 


oppressed Hottentots, who wiil be.. 


lieve any thing that is told them 
with a voice of kindness. ‘The reli- 
gion of the Brahmans must be given 
up the moment it is attacked ; like 
the paganism of the Greeks and Ro 
mans, it has nothing which can be 
defended. The Moslem have Ma 
homed ; the Parsees have Zerdusht; 
the more enlightened part of the 
Chinese have Cong-foo-tse. These 
objects of veneration and attachment 
cannot, without some struggle of feel. 
ings, and some pain be displaced by 
anew lawgiver. Each of these, too, 
has a system which requires confu 
tation, and is not immediately to be 
confuted. But the Hindoos have no 
prophet or teacher to refer to; no 
system wherewith to shelter them. 
selves ; for their mythoioyical books 
consist of fables of which it is not 
possible to say whether they are most 
foolish, most beastly, or most extra 
vagant. The Koran has something 
which passes for sublimity with ori 
ental scholars. The Edda and the 
Boun Dehesch satisfy and delight 
the imagination; but for the Vedas, 
Mr. Colebrooke has shown us enough 
to prove that they are as unreadable 
as any thing can be which has evet 
been of importance in the world. 
The Brahmans have no facts to which 
they can appeal in corroboration of 
these books ; no history which is ca 
pable of demonstration connected 
with them. By their internal evi 
dence they must stand or fall, and 
their selfcontradictions and absurd 
ties may be made evident to the 
meanest capacity. 
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The chief and only peculiar obsta- 
cle which this system presents to 
the missionaries is that of the cast. 
Cast is a Portuguese word. The na- 
tive term Jati, signifies a distinct ge- 
nus or kind. The different casts, 
therefore, are considered as so many 
different genera of human animals. 
And it is believed, that the different 
forms of worship and habits of life 


observed by each, are as necessarily 


adapted to each as grass is to the 
support of cattle, and flesh to 
beasts of prey. Neither this nor any 
other prejudice is invincible. It ap- 
pears, indeed, by the institutes of 
Menu, that the separation of casts 
had been broken in upon, and in 
some places destroyed, when those 
institutes were written. The imme- 
diate difficulty is, that whoever com- 
mits any act contrary to his religion, 
and thereby loses cast, is instantly 
excommunicated by all his country- 
men. Some of the consequences are 
very distressing ; some are ridicu- 
lous. The missionaries found seve- 
ral persons who were willing to be 
baptized ; but demurred, because in 
that case the village barber would not 
shave them. And as they are accus- 
tomed to have the head shaved nearly 
allover, and cannot well operate upon 
themselves, this was a serious incon- 
venience. On further inquiry it ap- 
peared, however, that legal redress 
was obtainable ; for by a law both at 
Calcutta and Serampore, every person 
who becomes a Christian has a right 
tobe shaved, even though he were 
previously a Aarru, or of any other 
unshaveable caste When, or by whom 
this law was enacted is not explained. 
Probably the Europeans, standing in 
heed of the barber, made it for them- 
selves; and certainly it is their own 
fault that they did not, like the Ara- 
bian Moors, place themselves on an 
equality with the twice-born in all 
things, 

It is obvious that this difficulty 
Must lessen as the number of con- 
verts increases; and that whenever 
‘tolerably numerous body of native 
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Christians has been formed, it will 


scarcely be felt. It is one thing to 
lose cast, and another thing to change 
cast ; to embrace the Christian cast, 
which is to destroy all others. Here 
it is that the missionaries may most 
effectually be assisted by government. 
For the main difficulty at first consists 
in finding employment for those who, 
by thus becoming outcasts, have their 
usual means of subsistence either 
wholly taken from them or material- 
ly impaired. These persons ought 
to be preferably employed by govern- 
ment, and by all European settlers. 
Even if it could be made decidedly 
advantageous to the natives to change 
their religion, if the admission to 
Christianity were made less rigorous 
than it is, perhaps the civil conse- 
quences would then be better. These 
missionaries insist upon convictions 
of sin, regeneration, and grace. The 
catholicks were less scrupulous and 
more politick. They knew that the 
motives of the parents were of little 
consequence, so the children were 
intrusted to them to be trained up. 
And when in Mexico they baptized 
the people by thousands, dipping 
besoms in buckets, and swinging 
from side to side the water which 
was to shower down salvation, till 
their arms felt stiff, and their hands 
were blistered with the work, t ey 
acted well and wisely. That gene- 
ration, indeed, had nothing more of 
Christianity than the besom could 
communicate; but the next went to 
school and to mass, and became good 
catholicks. 

One good effect, the missionaries 
say, results from the evils consequent 
upon the loss of cast, which is, that 
aconvert gives better proof of his 
sincerity than could possibly be ob- 
tained, were the sacrifice which he 
made by his profession less. There 
results also this important advantage 
from the system, that Christianity 
may intelligibly be represented as a 
superiour and all-embracing cast 
itself : this the Hindoos are prepared 
to believe. The rumour among them 
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‘at there is another incarnation, 

e Lenth, which they have so long 
expected ; and when that comes all 
casts are to be destroyed. There is 
no reason why a salutary advantage 
should not be taken of so general an 
exnectation. And if, from their gross 
210uioNs of incarnations, and obscure 
fancies ofa Trinity, their minds can 
be gradually and dexterously led into 
the higherand more satisfactory doc- 
trines of the gospel, no teacher 
should decline it. Indeed his task 
would be so much the easier. In 
other countries missionaries have had 
to create terms for these mysteries ; 
but here they have the 7'rimourtee 
and the Avatar ready. and the peo- 
ple are prepared to receive the bible 
as the Shaster of the new cast. 

The great dificulty which Chris- 
tianity has had to encounter in other 
cases is, that it requires submission 
to certain restraints. Its yoke in- 
deed is easy and its burthen light ; 
but a yoke it was to the Greeks and 
Romans, and to the Celts and Goths 
whose previous belief laid them un- 
der few or no restrictions. In the 
Brahminical system every thing Js 
burthensome, and its lax morality is 
a poor compensation for its oppres- 
sive ritual. A fine instance occurred 
to the Danish missionaries of the ef- 
ect produced by offering an easier 
law. <A _ penitent on the Malabar 
coast, having inquired of many Brah- 
mans and Yoguees how he might 
make atonement for his sins, was 
directed to drive iron spikes through 
his sandals, and go thus shod a pil- 
erimage of neariy five hundred miles. 
If, through loss of blood or weakness 
of body, he was «bliged to halt, that 
was allowable till he had recovered 
strength enough to proceed. One 
day, as he was halting under a tree, 
one of the missionaries came and 

reached in his hearing from these 
words: Zhe 6/o0d of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin While he was 
preaching, the man rose up, cast off 
his torvuring sandals, and cried out 
4toud, this is what I want! * And he 


became,” says Thomas, “a lively wit. 
ness that the blood of Jesus Christ 
does indeed cleanse from all sins "— 
**Come ye who are heavy laden,” js 
truly the invitation which the gospel 
holds out to the Hindoos. It is liberty 
to the oppressed; emancipation to the 
enslaved; equality to the degraded; 
good tidings of great joy to all. All 
human affections and instincts are on 
its side in Hindoostan ; it forbids the 
mother to expose or sacrifice her 
child, the widow to be burnt with her 
husband’s corpse, the son to set fire 
to his living mother’s funeral pile! 
‘* But why should we wish to con 
vert the Hindoos?”—says the Bengal 
officer ; and this is the question of all 
those who hold that the Universal 
Father is equally adored * by saint, 
by savage, and by sage!” The phi- 
losophy of the old fathers, who held 
the gods of the heathen to be the 
devils of their own mythology, was 
better philosophy than this. Why 
should we convert them ‘—Set the 
questfon of salvation aside. None 
but catholicks or Calvanists will now 
maintain the desperate doctrine. that 
salvation is exclusively attached to 
one system of faith, and that they 
who have never heard of Christ must 
be damned. It were better to wor 
ship the Lingam than to believe this, 
if this belief were all. But this can 
not be denied, that under the Chris 
tian dispensation man has been pro 
eressive, and that his future and per 
petual progression is provided for, and 
encouraged and enjoined by it; where 
as every other system of belief tends 


to keep the human race stationary, oF f 


to degrade them. All the institutions 
of Christianity operate to produce the 
greatest possible quantity of virtue 
and of happiness ; of all institutions 
they are the best adapted to the heart 
of man: so they needs must be, for 
from Him who made the heart of 
man did they proceed. It cannot be 
denied by those who admit a future 
state. wherein our identity is retail: 
ed, that that state must be such 48 
our moral habits here have qualified 
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us for, and, setting faith aside, that 
the best man here will bethe hap- 
piest man hereafter ;—that religion, 
therefore, which most effectually pro- 
motes our well doing in this world, 
is necessarily in the same degree 
most instrumental to our well being 
in the world to come. To the deist 
as well as the Christian, the reason- 
ing must be conclusive. And that 
it is the Christian’s duty to spread 
the gospel, in obedience to the ex- 
press injunction of our Divine Mas- 
ter, cannot be doubted by those who 
understand, or who ever read his 
words. This, we say, cannot be 
doubted, notwithstanding major Scott 
Waring assures us that bishop Horse- 
ley considered this injunction to be 
obsolete, that such was the universal 
opinion in 1781, and that that opinion 
was established by a vote of the 
house of commons, which, as it 
can make and unmake law, may 
perhaps be thought competent by 
the major to make and unmake 
gospel also! 

Why should we convert the Hin- 
doos ‘Even were there no religious 
duty which called upon us to enlight- 
en these unhappy idolaters, common 
humanity should make us attempt to 
rid them of their most burthensome 
and most inhuman superstition. Fix- 
cept the system of ‘/exican priest- 
craft, no fabrick of human fraud has 
ever been devised so deadly as the 
Brahminical ; and though the Mexi- 
can rites were bloodier, they were less 
heart-hardening, less injurious to so- 
ciety, less pernicious to the moral 
nature of man. ‘There was a time 
When the custom of burning widows 
was disbelieved in Europe, as a fiction 
of lying travellers. The extent to 
Which itis practised will not, perhaps, 
‘ven now be credited by the ad- 
Mirers of the gentle Hindoos, and 
the mild doctrines of Brahma—whom 
the “Jate resident at Bhagulpore,” 
's pleased to metamorphose into a 
lawgiver, and to represent under the 
shade of the banian tree, instructing 
ws disciples in the duties of tem- 
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perance, seclusion, and prayer !— 
An official inquiry was lately made 
at Calcutta, and a report given in of 
all these human sacrifices which 
were that year performed within 
thirty miles of that city, month by 
month, specifying place and person. 
In the year 1803 they amounted to 
275—one of whom was a girl of 
eleven years of age. It is absurd, 
and worse than absurd, to say these 
sacrifices are voluntary, because in 
some instancesthey appear to be so- 
In those instances the victims chose 
death, because they thought it more 
tolerable than the infamy which was 
their only alternative. The fact that 
Alboquerque was blest by the women 
because he prohibited this custom, is 
proof decisive, if it were needful, to 
prove that women would not be burnt 
alive if they could help it! Do we 
feel less horrour at the thought of 
these dreadful sacrifices, for the thea- 
trical pageantry with which they 
have sometimes been represented to 
our imagination? Here is the mis- 
sionary Marshman’s plain and faithful 
account of one at which he was pre- 
sent,—scarcely two years ago. 

‘* A person informing us that a woman 
was about to be burnt with the corpse of 
her husband near our house, I, with se- 
veral of our brethren, hastened to the 
place ; but before we could arrive, the 
pile was in flames. It was a horrible sight. 
The most shocking indifference and levity 
appeared among those who were present. 
I never saw any thing more brutal than 
their behaviour. The dreadful scene had 
not the least appearance of a religious 
ceremony. It resembled an abandoned 
rabble of boys in England, collected for 
the purpose of worrying to death a cat or 
a dog.* Such were the confusion, the 
levity, the bursts of brutal laughter, 
while the poor woman was burning alive 
before their eves, that it seemed as if 
every spark of humanity was extinguish- 
ed by this accursed superstition. That 
which addeal to the cruelty was, the 
smallness of the fire. It did not consist 
of so much wood as we consume in dress- 


* A bamboo, perhaps twenty feet long, 
had been fastened at one end to a stake 
driven into the ground, and held down 
over the fire by men at the other. 
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ing a dinner; no, not this fire that was to 
consume the living and the dead! I saw 
the legs of the poor creature hanging 
out of the fire, while her body was in 
flames. After a while they took a bam- 
boo, ten or twelve feet long, and stirred 
it, pushing and beating the half-consumed 
corpses, as you would repair a fire of 
green wood, by throwing the unconsumed 

ieces inte the middle. Perceiving the 
Eos hanging out, they beat them with 
the bamboo for some time, in order to 
break the ligatures which fastened them 
at the knees (for they would not have 
come near to touch them for the world.) 
At length they succeeded in bending 
them upwards into the fire ; the skin and 
muscles giving way, sid discovering the 
knee-sockets bare, with the balls of the 
leg bones: a sight this which I need not 
gay, made me thrill with horrour ; especial- 
ly when [ recollected that this hapless vic- 
tim of superstition was alive but a few mi- 
nutes before. To have scen savage wolves 
thus tearing a human body limb from 
limb, would have been shocking; but to 
see relations and neighbours do this to 
one with whom they had familiarly con- 
versed not an hour before, and to do it 
with an air of levity, was almost too much 
for me to bear! 

“Turning to the Brahman, who was 
the chief actor inthis horrid tragedy, a 
young fellow of about twenty-two, and one 
of the most hardened that I ever accosted, 
I told him that the system which allowed 
of these cruelties could no more proceed 
from God than darkness from the sun; * 
and warned him that he must appear at 
the judgment seat of God to answer for 
this murder. He with a grin, full of sa- 
vage contempt, told me that ‘ he gloried 
in it; and felt the highest pleasure in per- 
forming the deed.’ I replied, that his 
pleasure might be less than that of his 
master; but seeing it was in vain to rea- 
son with him, I turned to the people, and 
expostulated with them. One of them 
answered, that ‘the woman had burnt 
herself of her own free choice ; and that 
she went to the pile as a matter of plea- 
sure. Why then did you confine her 
down with that large bamboo? ‘ If we 
had not, she would have run away.’ 
What, run away from pleasure !—I then 
addressed the poor lad, who had been 
thus induced to set fire to his mother, 


* Yet there are men in Britain who 
reckon every attempt to introduce Chris- 
tianity among these people as fanatical ; 
and whose charity leads them to talk of 
their going to heuven in their own way! 
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He appeared about nineteen. You haye 
murdered your mother ; your sin is great. 
The sin of the Brahman who urged yoy 
toitis greater; but yours is very great, 
‘What could I do? It is the custom: 
True, but this custom is not of God, by 
proceedeth from the devil, who wishes to 
destroy mankind. How will you bear the 
reflection that you have murdered your 
only surviving parent? He seemed tg 
feel what was said to him; but just a 
this instant that hardened wretch, the 
Brahman, rushed in, and drew him away, 
while the tears were standing in his eyes, 
After reasoning with some others, and 
telling them of the Saviour of the world, 
I returned home with a mind full of hor. 
rour and disgust. 

“You expect, perhaps, to hear that this 
unhappy victim was the wife of some 
Brahman of high cast. She was the wife 
of a barber, who dwelt in Serampore, and 
had died that morning, leaving the son] 
have mentioned, and a daughter of about 
eleven years of age. Thus has this infernal 
superstition aggravated the common mise. 
ries of life, and left these children stripped 
of both their parents in one day. Nor is 
this an uncommon case. It often happens 
to children far more helpless than these; 
sometimes to children possessed of pro- 
perty, which is then left, as well as them. 
selves, to the mercy of those who have 
decoyed their mother to their father’s 
funeral pile !” 

After such an example, it were in 
sulting the feelings of the reader to 
say more. This accursed custom 
was not known when the Institutes 
of Menu were written, nor whe 
they were glossed by Calidas, for 
rules are there given concerning the 
conduct of widows. They are mere 
ly restricted from second marriage; 
and that, it seems, had been abro- 
gated under Vena, the same king 
who broke down the distinction of 
casts, and who for that wise measure 
was called the chief of sage mo- 
narchs,—far more probably than for 
the adulatory reason which Calidas 
has interpolated. 

To what extent infanticide is cal 
ried, it is impossible to say. Among 
the lower classes every new-born 10- 
fant who refuses the mother’s milk; 
is put into a basket and hung up 1? 
a tree for three days, during which 


time the ants pick the bones clean— 
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if the birds of prey do not put it to 
4 more merciful death! It is com- 
mon for those who desire children, 
to make a vow of devoting the first 
born to the goddess Ganges; the 


| victim is brought up till they have a 


convenient opportunity of perform- 
ing their pilgrimage and sacrifice to 
the river. The child is taken with 
them, and at the time of bathing en- 
couraged to walk into deep water 
till it is carried away by the stream ; 
should the little wretch hesitate, the 
parent pushes it off. Sick persons, 
whose recovery is despaired of, are 


| jaid on the bank of the river, where 


they die for want of food, or the 


} stream carries them off, or the sharks 


and crocodiles devour them. Sons 
have been seen to force their fathers 
back into the water, when (nature 
overcoming superstition) they have 
endeavoured to regain the shore! 
“Do not send men of any compassion 
here,” says Thomas to his Mission- 
ary Society, “ for you will break their 
hearts.” But with that rapid transi- 
tion of thought and feeling which 
marks the man of genius, he adds 
immediately: Do send men full of 
compassion here, where many perish 
with cold, many for lack of bread, 
and millions for lack of knowledge ! 
This country abounds with misery. 
In England the poor receive the be- 
nefit of the gospel, in being fed and 
clothed by those who know not by 
what they are moved; for when the 
gospel is generally acknowledged in 
a land, it puts some to fear_and others 
to shame, so that to relieve their own 
smart, they provide for the poor. 
But here—O miserable sight ! I have 
found the path-way stopped up by the 
‘ick and wounded people, perishing 
with hunger, and that in a populous 
heighbourhood, where numbers pass 
by; some singing, others talking, but 
hone showing mercy —as though they 
larg dying weeds, and not dying 
men |”? 

“Why should we convert the 
Hindoos ??*—-because our duty to God 
nd man alike requires the attempt. 
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Why should we convert them ?—be- 
cause policy requires it ; religion re- 
quires it; common humanity requires 
it. Why should we convert them ? 
—because they who permit the evil 
which they can prevent are guilty of 
that evil, and to them shall it be im- 
puted. 

Thus having shown that it is not 
only safe put politick to attempt the 
conversion of the Hindoos, that it is 
our interest as well as our duty, that 
the thing is possible because it has 
been done, and that it is comparative- 
ly easy, because their system supplies 
weapons for its own destruction, it 
remains to consider the last objection, 
the utter unfitness of the missionae 
ries for their work. 

They have been treated with the 
peculiar insolence, injustice, and want 
of all good feeling, which mark the 
criticism of the present times. Such 
qualities as these are seldom far re- 
moved from ignorance ; accordingly 
the missionaries have, by a wretched 
vulgarity, been called Anabaptists : 
a name, which like that of Manichean 
in former times, has served the same 
purpose in ecclesiastical, that the 
watch word of the day has in political 
controversy.—Major Scott Waring 
objects that they are dissenters. The 
objection has been repeated from the 
pulpit, and Dr. Barrow recommends 
that no missionaries may be suffered 
to appear in India but those of the 
established church. Lastly, they are 
called fools, madmen, tinkers, &c. 

Claudius Buchanan recommends a 
church establishment for India. It 
is highly desirable that there should 
be one, not for the honour only of 
the British people, who, God be 
praised, are, and ever will be, a reli- 
gious people—bui even for the sake 
of publick decency. It is desirable 
for our countrymen, who too often, 
as Burke has said, are unbaptized by 
crossing the ocean. Colonization in 
India is, indeed, forbidden ; but says 
this pious, beneficent, and most libe- 
ral churchman : “ Let us rightly un- 
derstand what this colonization is ; 








xe 
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for the term seems to have been often 
used of late, without a precise mean- 
ing. If to colonize in India be to 
pass the whole of one’s life in it, then 
do ninety out of the hundred colonize; 
for of the whole number of Euro- 
peans who come out to India, a tenth 
part do not return!” A melancholy 
picture does this excellent man pre- 
sent of our countrymen in that re- 
mote empire, sinking into * that de- 
spondent and indolent habit of mind 
which contemplates home without 
affection, and vet expects here no 
happiness.” ‘ Does it not,” he says, 
‘appear a proper thing to wise and 
good men in England (tor after a 
long residence in India we some- 
times lose sight of what is accounted 
proper at home) does it not seem 
proper, when a thousand British sol- 
diers are assembled at a remote sta- 
tion in the heart of Asia, that the 
Sabbath of their country should be 
noticed? That at least it should not 
become what it is, and ever must 
be, where there is no religious re- 
straint, a day of peculiar profligacy ! 
To us it would appear not only a po- 
litick but a humane act, in respect 
to these our countrymen, to hallow 
the seventh day. Of a thousand sol- 
diers in sickly India, there will gene- 
rally be a hundred who are in a des 
clinine state of health; who, altera 
strony struggle with the climate and 
with intemperance, have fallen into 
a dejected and hopeiess state of mind, 
and pass their time in painful reflec- 
tion on their distant homes, their ab- 
sent families, and on the indiscretions 
of past life; but whose hearts would 
revive Within them on their entering 
once more the house of God, and 
hearing the absolution of the Gospel 
to the returning sianer.” Such an 
appeal is unanswerable. Nor is it 


sufficient, In reply to this, to increase 
the number of army chaplains. The 
first step towards winning the natives 
to our religion, is to show them that 


we have one.* This will hardly be 
done without a visible church. There 
would be no difficulty in filling up 
the establishment, however ample ; 
but would the archbishop, bishops, 
deans, and chapters of Mr. Bucha. 
nan’s plan do the work of missiona- 
ries? Could the church of England 
supply missionaries! Where are they 
to be found among them? In what 
school, for the promulgation of sound 
and orthodox learning are they train- 
ed up? There is ability and there is 
learning in the church of England, 
but its age of fermentation has long 
been over; and that zeal which for 
this work is the most needful, is, 
we fear, possessed only by the Me- 
thodistse 

It was a favourite opinion with 
Priestley, that the Mahomedans will 
be converted by Socinian missiona- 
ries» Alas, his chymick art, mighty 
“us it was, could not have extracted 
spirit of zeal enough for one out of 
all his Socinian coadjutors ! Socinian- 
ism has paralized itself by its unior 
with the degrading and deadening 
philosophy ot materialism ; and car 
with difficulty supply ministers for 
its own few and decreasing congre 


* O, sir, say the Converts in a letter to 
England, though we thought that many 
nations had many kinds of Shasters, yet 
in the country of the English we thought 
that there was no Shaster at all; for con- 
cerning sin and holiness, those that are 
here have no judgment at all. We have 
even thought that they Were not men, 
but a kind of other creatures like devour- 
ers. One of the richest inhabitants of 
Tanjore said to Swarts : “ Sir, if you send 
a person to us, send us one who bas 
learned all your ten commandments.” 
The letter of this excellent good man to 
the Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, in reply to Mr. Montgomery Camp- 
bell (the Major Waring of his day) proves 
incontestably the fresh benefit which he, 
in his missionary capacity, conferred both 
upon the native Indians and the British, 
and may be referred to as a triumphant 
demonstration, that it is our interest 1 
introduce Christianity in India. 
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vations. The Quakers, who are of 
all people best adapted to spread 
Christianity among the heathen, are 
so few in number, that according to 
the common chances of nature, they 
would not produce a missionary 10 
anage. It is only the methodistical 
Christians who are numerous enough, 
zealous enough, enthusiastick enough 
to furnish adventurers for such a ser- 
vice, and wealthy enough to support 
the charge of such expensive under- 
takingse We must not, therefore, 
inquire whether the persons thus 
laudably employed are the best that 
could be imagined—they are the best 
that can be found. 

All sects and all professions have 
their peculiar language; and it must 
be admitted that none is so odd and 
extraordinary as that of the profes- 
sors of certain modes of religion. 
An old journalist of this very sect, 
in summing up the pralses ofa young 
woman, says: ** She walked like a 
he-goat before the, flock.” These 
missionaries and their English bre- 
thren abound in such strange appro- 
priations of scriptural phraseology. 
When Andrew Fuller preached to 
them before their departure, he said : 
“It isa great encouragement to be 
engaged in the same cause with 
Christ himself. Does he ride forth 
as on a white horse, in righteousness, 
judging and making war! Ye are 
called, like the rest of the armies of 
Heaven, to follow him on white hor- 
ses," pursuing the same glorious ob- 
ject.’ Thomas, when he approaches 
Bengal, rejoices to be so near a flock 
of black sheep: but his vivid ima- 
gination having thrown out the me- 
taphor in that half sportive mood, 
which minds the most serious de- 
light in, pursues it with the passion 
ota poet: “ I long,” he cries, * to 
run and roll away the stone from the 
well’s mouth, that they may drink.” 
When Carey mourns over the “lean- 
ness of his own soul.” and has much 
Weethess in a sermon, and when 
Pountain remembers to have had 
pretty strong convictions of sin, and 
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remorse of conscience, “ at eight or 
nine years old,” it is pitiable to find 
such men expressing themselves in 
such a fashion. But it were more 
pitiable if we despised them because 
their fashion is not as ours;—if we 
did not pass lightly over the weak- 
ness of men, who have the zeel and 
the sincerity, the selfdenial and the 
selidevotement of apostles. Hear 
Thomas, when he says: “ Never did 
men see their native land with more 
joy than we left it; but this is not of 
nature, but from above.” Hear him 
also, When, pouring out his heart to 
one of those relations of whom he 
had taken leave for ever, he exclaims: 
“Ifit were not for my engagement 
in the mission, I could come to old 
England to morrow, and kiss the 
ground [ trod on, and water it with 
tears of joy, as the glory ofall lands” 
—and then say, if the man who, with 
such feelings abandons his country 
for ever on such an errand, is to be 
regarded with contempt o: with ad- 
miration. A single extract will show 
how eminently well this madman, 
as it pleases the anti-missionaries 
to call him, was qualified for his 
work. 

** A large company of Brahmans, Puna 
dits, and othe:s, being assembled to hear 
him, one of the most learned, whose name 
vas Mahashoi, offered to dispute with 
him. He began by asserting, ‘ that God 
was in every tiing: therefore,’ said he, 
‘ every thing is God—you are God, and I 
am God.’ ‘* Fie, fie, Mabashoi! an- 
swered Mr. Thomas, ‘ why do you utter 
such words? Saliaib, meaning himself, is 
in his cloths; therefoie [puiling off his 
hat and throwing it down] this hat is 
Sahaib! No, Mahashoi, you and I are dy 
ing men; but God ever liveth” This 
short answer contounded his opponent, 
and fixed the attention of the people; 
while, as he says, ‘he went on to pro 
claim one God, one Saviour, one way, one 
faith, and one cast, without and beside 
which all the inventions of man were no- 
thing.’—Another time, when he was warn- 
ing them of their sin and danger, a Brah- 
man, full of subtilty, interr: pted him by 
asking: * Who made go. d and evil? Here- 
by intimating, that man was not accoynt- 
able for the evil which he committed. ‘1 
know your question of old,’ said Mr, The- 

+ 
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mas; ‘I know your meaning too. If a 
man revile his father or his mother, what 
a wretch is he! If he revile his Goron,* 
you reckon him worse: but what is this, 
turning to the people, in comparison of 
the words of this Brahman, who reviles 
God! God is a holy being, and all his 
works are holy. He made men and devils 
holy; but they have made themselves 
vile. Ile who imputes their sin to God is 
a2 wretch, who reproaches his Maker. 
These men, with all their sin-extenuating 
notions, teach that it is a great evil to 
murder a Brahman; yet the murder of 
many Brahmans does not come up to 
this. .For if I murder a Brahman, I only 
kill his body; but if I blaspheme and re- 
proach my Maker, casting all blame in 
his face, and teach others to do so, I in- 
fect, I destroy, } devour both body and 
soul, to all eternity.’ Being on a jour- 
ney through the country, he saw a great 
multitude assembling for the worship of 
one of their gods. He immediately ap- 
proached them; and passing through the 
company, placed himself on an elevation, 
near to the side of the idol. The eyes of 
all the people were instantly fixed on him, 
wondering what he, being a European, 
meant to do. After beckoning for silence, 
he thus began: ‘It has eyes . . . [pausing, 
and pointing with his finger to the eyes of 
the image; then turning his face, by way 
of appeal to the people} but it cannot 
see! It has ears ... but it cannot hear! 
it has a nose... but it cannot smell! It 
has hands... but it cannot handle? It 
has a mouth... but it cannot speak; 
neither is there any breath in it.’ An old 
nan in the company, provoked by these 
selfevident truths, added: ‘It has feet ; 
but it cannot rum away!’ At this a uni- 
versal shout was heard. The faces of 
the priests and Brahmans were covered 
with shame, and the worship for that 
time was given up.” 

Nothing can be more unfair than 
the manner in which the _ scofters 
and alarmists have represented the 
missionaries. We, who have thus 
vindicated them, are neither blind to 
what ts erroneous in their doctrine, 
or ludicrous in their phraseology. 
But the antimissionaries cull out 
from their journals and letters all 
that is ridiculous, sectarian, and tri- 
fling; call them fools, madmen, tin- 
kers, Calvinists, and schismaticks ; 
and keep out of sight their love of 
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man, and their zeal for God, their 
selfdevotement, their indefatigable 
industry, and their unequalled learn. 
ing. These lowborn and lowbred me. 
chanicks have translated the whole 
Bible into Bengalee, and have by this 
time printed it. They are printing 
the New Testament in the Sanscrit, 
the Orissa, Mahratta, Hindoostan, and 
Guzarat, and translating it into Per. 
sick, Telinga., Karnata, Chinese, the 
language of the Sieks and of the Bur. 
mans ; and in four of these languages 
they are going on with the Bible. Ex. 
traordinary as this is, it will appear 
more so, when it is remembered, 
that of these men one was originally 
a shoemaker, another a printer at 
Hull, and a third the master of a 
charity school at Bristol. Only four- 
teen years have elapsed since Thomas 
and Carey set foot in India ;. and in 
that time have these missionaries 
acquired this gift of tongues. In 
fourteen years these lowborn, lovw- 
bred mechanicks have done more to- 
wards spreading the knowledge of 
the Scriptures among the heathen, 
than has been accomplished, or even 
attempted by all the world besides. 

A plain statement of the fact will 
be the best proof of their diligence 
and success. ‘The first convert was 
baptized in December 1800, and in 
seven years from that time has the 
number amounted to 109, of whom 
nine were afterwards excluded or 
suspended, or had been lost sight of. 
Carey and his son have been in Ben- 
gal fourteen years; the other bre- 
thren, only nine. They had all a dif 
ficult language to acquire before they 
could speak to a native; and to preach 
and argue in it required a thorough 
and familiar knowledge. Under these 
circumstances the wonder is, not that 
they have done so little, but that they 
have done so much. For it will be 
found, that even without this difficul- 
ty to retard them, no religious opi- 
nions have spread more rapidly in 
the same time, unless there was some 
remarkable folly or extravagance te 


recommend therm, or some powerful 
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worldly inducement. Their progress 
will be continually accelerating ; the 
difficulty is at first, as in introducing 
vaccination into a distant land; when 
the matter has once taken, one subject 
supplies infection for all around him, 
and the disease takes root in the 
country. The husband converts the 
wife, the son converts the parent, 
the friend his friend, and every fresh 
proselyte becomes a missionary in 
his own neighbourhood. Thus their 
sphere of influence and of action 
widens, and the eventual issue of a 
struggle between truth and falsehood 
is not to be doubted by those who 
believe in the former. Other mis- 
sionaries from other societies have 
now entered India, and will soon be- 
come efficient labourers in their sta- 
tion. From government, all that is 
asked is toleration for themselves, 
and protection for their converts. 
The plan which they have laid for 
their own proceedings is perfectly 
prudent and unexceptionable; and 
there is as little fear of their provo- 
king martyrdom, as there would be 
of their shrinking from it, if the cause 
of God and man require the sacrifice. 
But the converts ought to be pro- 
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tected from violence; and all cram- 
ming with cow dung prohibited on 
pain of retaliation with beef tea. 

Let it not be deemed that this is 
spoken disrespectfully. Far from de- 
preciating church establishments, our 
earnest wish and desire is, that they 
may be extended. Let there be one 
in India, the more magnificent the 
better. Make Dr. Barrow a bishop or 
an archbishop there, if it be thought 
fit. Build a St. Paul’s at Calcutta, 
and raise the money by evangelical 
sermonse But do not think, even if 
this were done, to supersede the 
Baptist missionaries, till you can pro- 
vide from your own church such 
men as these; and it may be added, 
such women also as their wives. 
Why will not the church of England 
adopt a policy more favourable to 
her views ? Sectaries, such as these, 
instead of being discountenanced, 
should, in fact, be regarded as use- 
ful auxiliaries. Their services, in- 
deéd, are desultory ; but, like the 
Pandours and Croats of military pow- 
ers, they may precede the main body, 
and, by their zeal and intrepidity, 
contribute to facilitate the success of 
the regular force. 








FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


Memoirs of British Quadrupeds, illustrative principally of their Habits of Life, 
Instincts, Sagacity, and Uses to Mankind, arranged according tothe System of 


Linnzus. 
late of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


By the Rev. W. Bingley, A. M. Fellow of the Linnean Society, and 
With Engravings from original Drawings, exe- 


cuted chiefly by Mr. Samuel Howitt. 8vo. pp. 500. London, 1809. Price 18s. 


OBSERVATION is the very 
life of natural science; and a habit 
of observation, is a source of pleasure 
to those who practise it, almost in- 
dependent of adventitious enjoy- 
ments. ‘Thomson seems to have 
felt the full force of this principle, 
when he exclaims: 

“Icare not Fortune! what you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s 
grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 


Through which Aurora shows her 
brightening face. 


Youcannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, 


at eve; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres 
brace, 
And I their toys tothe great children 
leave, 


Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me 

bereave.” 

The contemplation of nature is, 
when rightly conducted, a medium 
of virtue and devotion. It is of great 
importance, to younger mirads espe- 
cially, that it be judiciously directed 
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and facilitn ed. This is the end pro- 
posed by system ; and though sys- 
tem has an air of constraint which 
is not precisely the character of na- 
ture, yet this imperfection is no more 
than might be expected, from human 
powers. It is the best man can do ; 
as such let him value it We are 
glad, therefore, to see a systematick 
arrangement of the British Quadru- 
peds, presented to the British pub- 
lick, in a single volume, and at a 
moderate price. Perhaps Pennant 
did as much service to science by his 
“© Synopsis,” as by any of his works ; 
because it was within the purchase 
of all who were attentive to science ; 
while his ‘* British Zoology” was no 
less vratifying to the naturalist, than 
to the patriot. Mr. Bingley follows 
the same honourable course. We 
cannot expect that all should be new 
in a work of this description; yet 
Mr. B. contributes a portion of novel- 
ty. He understands his subje¢t ; 
he explains the leading principles of 
it with perspicuity : and he commu- 
nicates the result of his assiduity in 
a pleasing manner. His plates are 
mostly etched in a spirited style; 
and we are glad to see the Misses 
Byrne employed in a manner so 
suitable to their talents. Many of 
these plates evince their skill. Others 
are by Mr. Howitt. 

Specimens of the execution of this 
work selected from articles that oc- 
cur constantly in Natural Histories, 
would not be doing justice to the 
author We therefore select the his- 
tory of the hares domesticated by the 
late poet Cowper; which Mr. B. has 
very properly admitted into a volume, 


intended to illustrate the manners of 


animals ; that of the still less to be 
expected performances of the famous 
setting pig, whose portrait has lately 
eratified the amateurs of living ex- 
waordinaries are no less amusing. 
‘The hare is a very gentle animal, and 
when caught young is susceptible of edu- 
cation. The best proof that I can adduce 
of this, is to recite, without abridgment, 
Mr. Cowper’s highly interesting narrative 
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respecting his tame hares. This is insert. 
ed in some of the latest editions of his 
poems; but as it has not hitherto appear. 
ed, in illustration of the character of the 
animal, in any book of natural history, 
I trust that, without censure (on account 
of its length) I may be allowed to intro. 
duce it here. . 

‘In the year 1744, being much indis. 
posed both in mind and body, incapable 
of diverting myself either with company 
or books, and yet ina condition that made 
some diversion necessary, I was glad of 
any thing that would engage my attention 
without fatiguing it. The children of one 
of my neighbours had a leveret given 
them for a plaything; it was at that time 
about three months old. Understanding 
better how to tease the poor creature than 
to feed it, and soon becoming weary of 
their charge, they readily consented that 
their father, who saw it pining and grow. 
ing leaner every day, should offer it to my 
acceptance. I was willing enough to take 
the prisoner under my protection ; per- 
ceiving that, in the management ‘of such 
an animal, and inthe attempt to tame it,] 
should find just that sort of employment 
which my case required, It was soon 
known among the neighbours that I was 
pleased with the present ; and the conse. 
quence was, that in a short time I had as 
many leverets offered to me, as would 
have stocked a paddock. I undertook 
the care of three, which it 1s necessary 
I should here distinguish by the names 
I gave them: Puss, Tiney, and Bess, 
Notwithstanding the two feminine appel- 
lations, I must inform you that they were 
all males, Immediately commencing ca 
penter, I built them houses to sleep i. 
Each had a separate apartment, so com 
trived that an earthen pan, placed under 
each, received whatsoever fell from them. 
This being regularly emptied and washed, 
they were thus kept perfectly sweet and 
clean. In the daytime, they had the 
range ofa hall; and at night, each retired 
to his own bed, never intruding into that ol 
another. 

‘Puss grew presently familiar, would 
leap into my lap, raise himself upon his 
hinder feet, and bite the hair from my 
temples. He would suffer me to take 
him up and carry him about in my arms, 
and has, more than once fallen fast asleep 
on my knee. He was ill three days, during 
which time I nursed him; kept him apat 
from his fellows, that they might not 
molest him (for, like many other wild 
animals, they persecute one of their owa 


species that is sick) and, by constailt 


. ‘ P . — 
care, and trying him with a vanety & 
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herbs, restored him to perfect health. No 
creature could be more grateful than my 
patient after his recovery; a sentiment 
which he most significantly expressed by 
licking my hand, first the back of it, then 
the palm, then every finger separately, 
then between all the fingers, as if anxious 
to leave no part unsaluted; a ceremony 
which he never performed but once again, 
upon a similar occasion. Finding him 
extremely tractable, I made it my custom 
to carry him, always after breakfast, into 
the garden, where he hid himself, gene- 
rally under the leaves of a cucumber vine, 
sleeping or chewing the cud till evening. 
in the leaves also of that vine he found a 
favourite repast. I had not long habituated 
bim to this taste of liberty, before he be- 
gan to be impatient for the return of the 
time when he might enjoy it. He would 
invite me to the garden, by drumming 
on my knee, and by a look of such ex- 
pression as it was not possible to misin- 
ierpret. If this rhetorick did not imme- 
diately sueceed, he would take the skirt 
of my coat between his teeth, and pull 
at it with all his force. Thus, Puss might 
be said to be perfectly tamed; the shy- 
ness of his nature was done away; and, 
on the whole, it was visible by many 
symptoms, which I have not room to enu- 
merate, that he was happier in human 
society, than when shut up with his 
natural companions. 

‘Not so Tiney. Upon him the kindest 
treatment had not the least effect. He 
too was sick, and in his sickness had an 
equal share of my attention; but if, after 
his recovery, I took the liberty to stroke 
him, he would grunt, strike with his fore- 
feet, spring forward, and bite. He was, 
however, very entertaining in his way. 
Even his surliness was matter of mirth ; 
and in his play, he preserved such an air 
of gravity, and performed his feats in such 
a solemnity of manner, that in him too I 
had an agreeable companion. 

‘Bess, who died soon after he was full 
grown, and whose death was occasioned 
by being turned into his box, which had 
been washed, while it was yet damp, was a 
hare of great humour and drollery. Puss 
Was tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney was 
notto be tamed at all; and Bess had a 
courage and confidence that made him 
tame from the beginning. I always ad- 
mitted them into the parlour after supper, 
when the carpet. affording their feet a 
irm hold, they would frisk, and bound, 
and play a thousand gambols, in which 
Sess, being remarkably strong and fear- 
less, was always superiour to the rest, 
and proved himself the Vestris of the 
barty. One evening, the cat being in the 
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room, had the hardiness to pat Bess upon 
the cheek ; an indignity which he resent- 
ed by drumming upon her back with such 
violence, that the cat was happy to escape 
from under his paws, and hide herself. 

‘I describe these animals as_ having 
each a character of his own. Such they 
were in fact; and their countenances were 
so expressive of that character, that, 
when I looked only on the face of either, 
Iimmediately knew which it was. It is 
said that a shepherd, however numerous 
his flock, soon becomes so familiar with 
their features, that be can, by that indica- 
tion only, distinguish each from the rest; 
and yet, to a common observer, the differ- 
ence is hardly perceptible. I doubt not 
that the same discrimination, in the cast 
of countenances, would be discoverable 
in hares; and am persuaded that among 
a thousand of them, no two could be found. 
exactly similar ; a circumstance little sus 
pected by those who have not had oppor~ 
tunity to observe it. These creatures 
have a singular sagacity in discovering 
the minutest alteration that is made in a 
place to which they are accustomed, and 
instantly apply their nose to the exami- 
nation of a new object. A small hole 
had been burnt in the carpet. It was 
mended with a patch, and that patch in 
a moment underwent the strictest seru- 
tiny. They seem, too, to be very much 
directed by smell in the choice of their 
favourites. To some persons, though 
they saw them daily, they could never be 
reconciled, and would even scream when 
they attempted to touch them; but a 
miller coming in, engaged their affection 
at once. His powdered coat had charms 
that were irresistible. It is no wonder 
that my intimate acquaintance with these 
specimens of the kind has taught me to 
hold the sportsman’s amusement in ab- 
horrence. He little knows what amiable 
creatures he persecutes; of what grati- 
tude they are capable ; how cheerful they 
are in their spirits; what enjoyment they 
have of life; and that, impressed as they 
seem with a peculiar dread of man, it is 
only because man gives them peculiar 
cause for it. 

‘That I may not be tedious, I will just 
give a short summary of those articles of 
diet that suit them best. 

‘I take it to be a general opinion that 
they graze; but it is an erroneous one: 
at least grass is not their staple: they 
seem rather to use it medicinally, soon 
quitting it for leaves of almost any kind 
Sowthistle, dent-de-lion, and lettuce, are 
their favourite vegetables, especially the 
last. I discovered, by accident, that fine 
white sand is in great estimation with 
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them; I suppose, as a digestive. It hap- 
pened that I was cleaning a bird-cage 
whilst the hares were with me. I placed 
a pot filled with white sand upon the floor, 
which, being at once directed to by a 
strong instinct, they devoured voraciously. 
Since that time, I have generally taken 
care to see them well supplied with it. 
They account green corn a great delicacy, 
both the blade and stalk; but the ear they 
seldom eat. Straw of any kind, especially 
wheat-straw, is another of their dainties. 
They will feed greedily upon oats; but if 
furnished with clean straw, never ‘want 
them. It serves them also for a bed; and 
if shaken up daily, will be kept sweet 
and dry for a considerable time. They 
do not, however, require aromatick herbs, 
but will eat a small quantity of them with 
great relish, and are particularly fond of 
the plant called musk. They seem to re- 
semble sheep in this, that, if their pas- 
ture be too succulent, they are subject 
to the rot; to prevent which I always 
made bread their principal nourishment, 
and filling a pan with it cut into small 
squares, placed this every evening in 
their chambers; for they feed only at 
evening and in the night. During the 
winter, when vegetables were not to be 
got, I mingled this mess of bread with 


shreds of carrot, adding to it the rind of 


apples cut extremely thin; for, though 
they are fond of the paring, the apple 
itself disgusts them. These, however, 
not being a sufficient substitute for the 
juice of summer herbs, they must at this 
time be supplied with water; but so 
placed that they cannot overset it into 
their beds. I must not omit to remark, 
that occasionally they are much pleased 
with twigs of hawthorn, and of the com- 
son briar, eating even the very wood 
when it is of considerable thickness. 

‘ Bess, I have said, died young; Tiney 
lived to be nine years old, and died at 
tast, I have reason to think, of some hurt 
in his loins by a fall. Puss is still living, 
and has just completed his tenth year, 
discovering no signs of decay, nor even 
of age, except that he is grown more 
discreet, and less frolicksome than he 
was. I cannot conclude without observing, 
that I have lately introduced a dog to his 
aequaintance—a spaniel that had never 
seen a hare, to a hare that had never 
seen a spaniel. J did it with great cau- 


tion; but there was no real need of it. 
Puss discovered no token of fear; nor 
Marquis the least symptom of hostility. 
There is, therefore, it should seem, no 
jatural antipathy between dog and hare ; 
but the pursuit of the one occasions the 


flight of the other, and the dog pursue; 
because he is trained to it. They eat 
bread at the same time out of the same 
hand, and are in all respects sociable anq 
friendly. 

‘I should not do complete justice to 
my subject, did [ not add, that hares 
have no ill scent belonging to them ; that 
they are indefatigably nice in keeping 
themselves clean, for which purpose na. 
ture has furnished them with a brush un. 
der each foot; and that they are neve 
infested by any vermin.’ 

* After Mr. Cowper’s death, the follow. 
ing memorandum was found among his pa 
pers : 

‘ Tuesday, March 9, 1786.—This day 
died poor Puss, aged eleven years eleven 
months. He died between twelve and 
one at noon, of mere old age, and appa. 
rently without pain.” 


The following is the history of the 
pointer pig. 

** Those persons who have attended at 
all to the manners of swine, have observed, 
that they are by no means deficient in 
sagacity; but the short lives that we allow 
them, and the gencral confinement they 
undergo, entirely prevent their improve. 
ment in this respect. We, however, have 
frequently heard of exhibitions of £ learn 
ed pigs;’ and we know that Toomer, for. 
merly the game-keeper of sir H. P. St 
John Mildmay, actually broke in a black 
sow to find¢game, back, and stand, nearly 
as well as a pointer. 

“This sow, which was a thin, long-legged 
animal (one of the ugliest of the New 
Forest breed) when very young, took 2 
great partiality to some pointer puppies, 
that ‘Toomer, then under keeper of Broomy 
Lodge, in the New Forest, was breaking. 
It played and often came to feed with 
them. From this circumstance, it occurred 
to Toomer (to use his own expression) 
that, having broken many a dog, as ob- 
stinate as a pig, he would try if he could 
not also succced in breaking a pig. The 
little onimal would often go out with the 
puppies to some distance from home ; and 
he enticed it further by a sort of pudding 
made of barley meal, which he carried 0 
one of his pockets. The other he filled with 
stones, which he threw at the pig, when- 
ever she misbehaved, as he was not able 
to catch and:correct her in the same 
manner that he did his dogs. He inform- 
ed sir Henry Mildmay, who has been 5° 
obliging as to supply me with this a¢- 
count, that he found the animal very 
tractable, and that he soon taught her 
what he wished, by this mode ef rewal 
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agd punishment. Sir Henry Mildmay 
ays, that he has frequently seen her out 
yith Toomer, when she quartered her 
sround as regularly as any pointer, stood 
when she came on game (having an ex- 
cellent nose) and backed other dogs as 
well as he ever saw a pointer. When 
she came on the cold scent of game, she 
slackened her trot, and gradually dropped 
her ears and tail till she was certain, and 
hen fell down on her knees. So stanch 
was she, that she would frequently re- 
main five minutes and upwards on her 
point. As soon as the game rose, she 
ways returned to Toomer, grunting very 
joudly for her reward of pudding, if it 
vas not immediately given to her. When 
Toomer died, his widow sent the pig to 
ir Henry Mildmay, who kept it for three 
years, but never used it, except for the 
purpose Of occasionally amusing his 
fiends. In doing this, a fowl was put 
mto a cabbage net, and hidden amongst 
ihe fern in some part of the park; and 
the extraordinary animal never failed to 
pint it, in the manner above described. 
‘ir Henry was, at length, obliged to part 
vith this sow, from a circumstance as 
iagular as the other occurrences of her 
fe. A great number of lambs had been 
ost, nearly as soon as they were dropped, 
id a person being sent to watch the 
fock, the animal was detected in the 
‘ery act of devouring a lamb. This car- 
ivorous propensity was ascribed to her 
having been accustomed to feed with the 
logs, and to eat the flesh on which 
ley were fed. Sir Henry sent her back 
‘0 Mrs. Toomer, who sold her to Mr. 
‘vkes, of Brookwood, in the New Forest ; 
where she died the usual death of a pig, 
ind was converted into bacon.” 


We add a few notices, and correc- 
ions, for the advancement of know- 
edge. Mr. B. says “ seal skins are 
sometimes used in the south of Eu- 
‘yfie for covering trunks :’—We be- 
leve that many thousands are an- 
ually used in London for that pur- 
bose ; alsoas leather, kc. “ Dogs— 
by a singular depravity of taste, ge- 
ierally prefer flesh that is, in part, 
corrupted.”—-The conformity of the 
log to the wolf and the fox, which is 
doticed by Mr. B. should appear to 
‘uppert the inference that this parti- 
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cular is mot a depravity of taste. The 
fur of the cat is remarkable for the 
electrick property of yielding sparks: 
—has any one ascertained whether 
this phenomenon may not be connect- 
ed with the resplendence of the cat’s 
eyes in the dark? which Mr. B. elu- 
cidates by reference to the properties 
of phosphorick light. Mr. B. speaks 
of the white mouse, as occurring 
“very rarely, in England.” It is, we 
believe, constantly on sale in London, 
and may be rendered very tame. We 
remember to have seen one of the 
kind, bought when young, which was 
accustomed to run about a large ta- 
ble ; but would not venture to jump 
down from such a height, though she 
often peered over the edge. She 
would feed from the hand, drink little 


drops of cream, or lick the edges of 


a tea-spoon, with great pleasure. She 
had several broods: and after the 
young were separated from her, she 
would enter their sleeping places and 
arrange their beds. She became at 
last swollen and heavy ; her eye-sight 
failed her; and she died, apparently 
according to the course of nature, 
when about two years old. Weonce 
saw a squirrel run up the perpendi- 
cular brick wall of a house, at ieast 
three stories in height: he seemed 
to have drawn all the air into his body 
and tail, that his skin could hold. 
The rumination of the hare is a fact 
of importance : as it vindicates both 
Aristotle and Moses. A hint on be- 
half of the latter writer from Mr. B. 
would have been acceptable : as that 
particular has been made a difficulty 
among sportsmen-criticks. So also 
has the feeding of foxes on grapes ; 
yet Mr. B. informs us that besides 
the grapes, 

“ The wall fruitinthe marquis of Buck- 
ingham’s gardens xt Stow, was one sum 
mer nearly all desiroyed by a fox, which 
was at length caught in the garden, in th: 


presence, as Tam informed, of the mar-- 


quis.” 
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FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Memoirs of Captain George Carleton, an English Officer, including Anecdotes of the 
War in Spain, under the Earl of Peterborough, and many interesting Particulars 
relating to the Manners of the Spaniards, in the beginning of the last Century 


Written by himself. Octavo, pp. 463. 


FEW memoirs more interest- 
ing or more instructive to military 
men have appeared in this or any 
other country, than these details 
of the respectable captain Carleton. 
They refer principally to transac- 
tions In which the author, who was 
unquestionably a person of accurate 
observation and sound reflection, 
had participated, and of which he 
Was an eye-witness, a circumstance 
that greatly enhances their value. 
And they particularly relate to the 


exploits of the celebrated earl of 


Peterborough in Spain, during the 
war for the Spanish succession, a 
correct and simple narrative of which 
is sufficient to inspire young minds 
with the most heroick sentiments. 
‘To those who have made choice of 
the profession of arms, this narra- 
tive points out the true road to mar- 
tial fame ; and it furnishes the most 
profitable and instructive lessons, by 
means both of similitude and con- 
trast, to such of them as may be dis- 
posed to study the sublimer parts of 
military science, instead of wasting 
their time onan unprofitable appli- 
cation to those trifling minutia, 
which cannot be practised in the field 
or in the face of an enemy, but to 
which the attention of officers of the 
present day is so much directed. 

It must be allowed, that seldom 
has any man ever surpassed the no- 
ble and generous lord Peterborough 
in variety of contrivance and strata- 
sem, in fertility of resources both 
military and political, in celerity of 
movement, in presence of mind, in 
boldness of enterprise, in prompti- 
tude and correctness of decision, in 
prudence of arrangement, and in 
judgment in executing measures 


when once they had been adopted. 
His successes in Spain, when the cir- 
cumstances in which 


he acted are 


2s. in boards. London, 1808. 


fairly taken into consideration, ap. 
pear not only wonderful, but such as 
even exceed belief; and they must 
with justice make him be regarded 
as one of those rare and extraordina- 
ry characters, which very seldom ap. 
pear in the world, and are scarcely 
to be found even among the heroes 
of Plutarch. Though the service 
on which he was employed, namely, 
that of placing Charles of Austria on 
the throne of Spain, was even more 
romantick than it was splendid, he 
would have infallibly succeeded in 
the attempt, had he not been arrest 
ed in the career of his achievments 
by the influence of envy, false and 
malevolent insinuations, and detesta- 
ble court intrigue, which caused him 
to be superseded in his command by 
a general, who, like some of those 
with whom we have lately been bless- 
ed, was a steady thoroughbred pz. 
rade officer; who paid a decorous 
and formal attention to the custom 
ary rules of discipline, but who un 
derstood his profession merely as a 
trade, not as a science. Such a man 
was peculiarly improper to be em 
ployed in the field against the duke 
of Berwick; who was distinguished by 
humanity, contrivance, magnanim- 
ty and genius; and who was above 
being a slave to the common-place 
maxims of warfare. Of this truth, 
the battle of Almanza in 1707 wasa 
melancholy proof. 

The feats of Charles earl of Peters 
borough, the principal character in 
these memoirs, were, indeed, of a 
nature nearly unaccountable, and 
might have been regarded by people 
even less superstitious than the Spas 
niards as almost miraculous. With 
a handful of men, he not only took 
the fort of Monjouick, which had 
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strong and extensive city of Barce- 
lona, which, in the ordinary course 


he of warfare, could not have been effec- 
urs tually invested by fewer than thirty 
rys thousand men. He afterwards relie- 

ved this very city with a small force, 
1p. in the face of a powerful and nume- 
as rous army, whom he obliged to de- 
ust camp precipitately, leaving their bat- 
led tering train of artillery, and their 
na- ammunition, stores, and provisions, 
aps gs well as their sick and wounded. 
“ely With less than half the number of 
‘Ges troops, he compelled the duke of 
vice Anjou to retire before him, and final- 
ely, ly drove him out of Spain, at the 
a On head of a French army twenty-five 
10re thousand strong. He distinguished 
, he himself both as an admiral and as a 
d in ceneral. He took walled towns with 
reste dragoons; and he procured money 
ents for the commander of the Portu- 


and Mj guese troops from the bankers of 








esta Genoa, without having it in his pow- 
him Qj cr to offer them security. He suc- 
rd by HM ceeded, by his wonderful dexterity 
those Mand skill, in gaining possession of 
bless: EE Catalonia, and of the kingdoms of 
1 pa fm Valencia, Aragon, and Majorca, to- 
orous Mg gether with part of Murcia and Cas- 
stom Matile; and he thus opened the way 
o wx Mor the march of the earl of Galway, 
y asa ime blundering French refugee, who 
q man Mesupplanted him in the command, 
e em ftom Portugal to Madrid, without 
- duke Hthe least resistance or molestation. 
hed by HSuch, indeed, was the universality of 
anim ls genius, that he was not less suc- 
above Mmcessful in conciliating the natives, 
n-place Hthan in carrying his daring and ad- 
truth) Henturous enterprises into execution. 
y was 4 MBLike a truly wise and virtuous man, 


he On every occasion restrained the 
xcess Of his troops; respected the 
eligion, the laws, and even the pre- 
udices of the Spaniards; and thus, 
hough in their eyes he was a here- 
ick, he became much more popular 
mong them, than even the catho- 
ck prince whom he was endeavour- 
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bly took Hg to place on their throne. Swift, 
ch had#P his Conduct of the Allies, speaks 
the na ff him in these words: “ The only 
Iso the #aeral, who, by a series of conduct 
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and fortune almost miraculous, had 
nearly put us into possession of 
Spain, was left wholly unsupported, 
exposed to the envy of his rivals; 
disappointed by the caprices of a 
young, unexperienced prince, under 
the guidance of a rapacious German 
ministry ; and at last called home in 
discontent.” 

When the thanks of the house of 
peers were returned to him in June 
1710—11, for his services in Spain, 
the lord chancellor addressed him in 
the following words: “ Had your 
lordship’s wise counsels, particularly 
your advice at the*council of war in 
Valencia, been pursued in the fol- 
lowing campaign, the fatal battle of 
Almanza and our great misfortunes, 
which have since happened in Spain, 
had been prevented, and the design 
upon Toulon might have happily 
succeeded.” Besides his transcendent 
talents as a warriour and negotiator, 
this truly extraordinary man, to 
whom nature had been prodigal, pos- 
sessed literary acquirements greatly 
surpassing those that could reasona- 
bly have been expected in a person 
of so much activity of life. His cha- 
racteristick celerity in travelling is 
finely and emp! atically described by 
Swift, in his Journal to Stella, 24th 
June, 1711. 

As to captain Carleton himself, he 
observes in his dedication, that it was 
his fortune in his juvenile years 
Musas cum Marte commutare; and 
that to prevent the small advantage 
which he had reaped from the change 
after a series of long, severe, and 
dangerous services, from being im- 
puted to a want of merit on his part, 
he had written these memoirs, and 
left the world to judge of his deserts. 
He very truly affirms, that they are 
neither set forth by any fictitious sto- 
ries, nor embellished with rhetorical 
flourishes ; since plain truth is most 
becoming the character of an old sol- 
diere The simplicity and modesty, 


indeed, which reign throughout them, 

sufficiently evince the truth of this 

declaration, and even give occasional 
7. 
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dignity to his narratives of important 
events. He saw a variety of actions 
both by sea and land. After the 
Dutch war, which was proclaimed in 
1672, he not only served under the 
command of the prince of Orange 
while he was generalissimo of the 
Dutch forces, but also during the 
whole of his reign as king of Great 
Britain. He was born at Ewelme, in 
Oxfordshire, and descended from an 
ancient and honourable family; lord 
Dudley Carleton, who died secretary 
of state to Charles I. being his great 
uncle ; and in the same reign his fa- 
ther being employed as envoy at the 
court of Madrid, while his uncle, sir 
Dudley Carleton, was ambassadour 
to the states of Holland. 


England was by treaty obliged to 
assist France against the Dutch, with 
6,000 troops; and as soon as the Duke 
of York (afterwards James II.) was 
declared admiral of the English fleet, 
it was reckoned a mark of spirit in 
the young nobility and gentry to at- 
tend him. The author of these me- 
moirs, therefore, then about twenty 
vears of age, in imitation of others, 
entered himself as a volunteer on 
board the London, commanded by sir 
Edward Spragge, vice admiral of the 
red. He was soon afterwards present 
at the naval “engagement between 
the combined fleets of England and 
France and the Dutch in Solebay, 
which took place on the 28th of May, 
and was obstinately contested from 
nine in the morning till ten at night. 
Of the combat he gives a very clear 
and distinct account; observing, 
however, “ that the French acted 
more as spectators than as parties, 
and seemed unwilling to be too much 
upon the offensive for fear of offend- 
ing themselves.” ‘The duke, having 
had two ships disabled under him, 
went on board the London, about four 
in the afternoon; remaining in her 
during the rest of the action, and till 
next morning, though De Ruyter 
directed his fire particularly at her, 
as if determined to blow her out of 
the watere Here Mr. Carleton had 














an opportunity of observing accurate. 
ly and minutely his royal highness’s 
conduct. And he makes the most un. 
equivocal and honourable mention of 
his courage and intrepidity. He states 
also two circumstances which are de. 
serving of notice. He says that our 
fleet, in sailing from the Nore to join 
that of the French, who were an. 
chored at St. Helens, under the com- 
mand of count d’Estre¢, had nearly 
been intercepted at the mouth of the 
river by De Ruyter, who had notice 
of our intentions ; and that they had 
a narrow escape by means of a thick 
fog, which enabled them to pass Do- 
ver before he was aware of it. He 
likewise observes, that the duke of 
York was in some measure, and 
would have been completely surpri- 
sed by the Dutch admiral, had there 
been only a moderate breeze ; adding, 
that although there was so little air 
stirring that our admirals could see 
the enemy’s fleet making towards 
them long before it got near to them, 
they found great difficulty m forming 
their ships into a line of battle, so as 










































to be in readiness to receive it. r 

The few observations which the . 
author makes respecting the battle 
of Seneff, between the confederate , 
army under the prince of Orange, i , 
and that of the French commanded uy 
by the prince of Condé, are not only Hi a: 
sensible and instructive, but show fy 5 
that a general, after having obtained 7 


an important advantage, may sufict 
it to be snatched out of his hands by 
too much eagerness and heat of tem- 
per. Mr. Carleton was in the reat 
guard, which had been cut off by the 
French, who fell to plundering the 
baggage ; and having made his escape 
to an eminence, 

** It was,” he says, “ from that advanta- 
geous situation, that I presently discover 
ed that the imperialists, who led the van, 
had now joined the main body. And,! 
confess, it was with an almost inexpres- 
sible pleasure that I beheld, about three 
o’clock, with what intrepid fury they fel 
upon the enemy. In short, both arme 
were universally engaged, and with grea 
obstinacy disputed the victory till eleve 
at night, At which time the Freneb 
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tee being pretty well surfeited, made their 
9s retreat. Nevertheless, to secure it by a 
“s stratagem, they left their lighted matches 
of hanging in the mT ye mr tates. with 
the air, to conceal it from the confederate 
tes army. 
de- ““ About two hours after, the confede- 
ur rate forces followed the example of their 
oin enemies, and drew off. And though nei- 
, ther army had much reason to boast, yet, 
alle as the prince of Orange remained last in 
»m- the field, and the French had lost what 
arly they before had gained, the glory of the 
the day fell to the prince of Orange; who, 
tice although but twenty-four years of age, 
had had the suffrage of friend and foe; of 
hick having pe the part of an old and ex- 
perienced officer. 
Do- “There were left that day on the field 
He of battle, by a general computation, not 
e of less than eighteen thousand men on both 
and sides, over and above those who died of 
rpti- their wounds: the loss being pretty equal, 
guly the French carried off most prison- 
here ers. Prince Waldeck was shot through 
ding, the arm, which I was near enough to be 
le alr an eye witness of. And my much Jament- 
1 see ed friend, sir Walter Vane, was carried 
vards off dead. A wound in the arm was all 
het, the mark of honour that I, as yet, could 
re boast of, though our cannon in the de- 
mins files had slain many near me. 
SO as * The prince of Condé, as we were 
say ae Sets lay all that night un- 
h the er a hedge, wrapped in his cloak; and 
battle either from the mortification of being dis- 
lerate appointed in his hopes of victory, or from 
areflection of the disservice, which his 
range, own natural overheat of temper had drawn 
anded upon him, was almost inconsolable many 
t only days after. And thus ended the famous 
show battle of Seneff. 
tained fag... But though common vogue has given 
suffer it the name of a battle, in my weak opi- 
non, it might rather deserve that of a 
ids by confused skirmish ; all things having been 
yf tem: BE forcibly carried on without regularity, or 
e reat gm even design enough to allow it any higher 
by the denomination, For, as I have said before, 
ye the hotwithstanding I was advantageously sta- 
8 tioned for observation, I found it very of- 
escape HF ten impossible to distinguish one party 
from another. And this was more re- 
udvant @j markably evident on the part of the prince 
eet of ees whose valour and vigour ha- 
e Yas ving led him into the middle of the ene- 
And, 1 my, and being then sensible of his errour, 
nexpres@ by a peculiar presence of mind, gave the 
. we? the of a wee in French, which he 
ey te" Spoke perfectly well. But the French 
1 armies soldiers, who ii him for one of their 
ith gre@own generals, making answer that their 
1 eleveSfpowder was all spent, it afforded matter 
French of instryction to him to persist in his at- 


tack; at the same time, that it gave him 


a lesson of caution, to withdraw himself 


as soon as he could to his own troops.” 
After the peace of Nimeguen, 
which was concluded in 1678, the 
regiment in which the author served 
was Stationed on garrison duty at the 
Grave for nearly four years, the sol- 
diers being mostly employed in work- 
ing on the fortifications. It was there, 
he informs us, and on that occasion, 
that he imbibed the first rudiments 
of fortification, and the practical part 
of the engineer profession, which in 
his more advanced years were of great 
service to him. 
On the breaking out of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion after the death of 
Charles II. the English and Scotch 
regiments in the Dutch service were 
ordered over to England, and encamp- 
ed on Hounslow Heath. Mr. Carle- 
ton had not thus been long returned 
to his native land, when he received 
a commission from king James as a 
lieutenant in a newly raised regiment, 
under the command of colonel Tuf- 
ton, brother to the earl of Thanet. 
After James had abdicated the throne, 
and the prince of Orange had accept- 
ed the administration of affairs in 
this country, the author was employ- 
ed with his regiment in Scotland, 
chiefly in the Highlands; during 
which service, having distinguished 
himself, he was, in consequence of 
a recommendation mentioning some 
particulars of his conduct from sir 
Thomas Levingston (afterwards earl 
of Tiviot) promoted to a company in 
brigadier Tiffin’s regiment, lying in 
garrison at Portsmouth, to which 
place he immediately repaired. About 
two months afterwards, this regiment, 
among many others, was shipped off 
under the duke of Leinster, on a se- 
cret expedition ; the object of which, 
though unknown to the general him- 
self, till he opered his commission 
at sea, having been intrusted to a 
Jemale frolitician on land, was soon 
made known to the enemy ; a cir- 
cumstance which rendered it neces- 
sary to countermand their orders, 
before they reached the place ef 
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their destination. They were accord- 
ingly directed to land at Ostend ; and 
not long after their landing, the fa- 
mous battle of Steenkirk was fought: 
of which, and of some remarkable 
circumstances attending it, captain 
Carleton gives the following short 
and interesting account : 

*“ Soon after this, happened that me- 
morable battle at Steenkirk, which, as 
very few at that time could dive into the 
reason of, and mistaken accounts of it 
have passed for authentick, I will men- 
tion somewhat more particularly. The 
undertaking was bold, and, as many 
thought, bolder than was consistent with 
the character of the wise undertaker. 
Nevertheless, the French having taken 
Namur, and, as the malcontents alleged, 
in the very sight of a superiour army, 
and nothing having been done by land of 
any moment, things were blown into such 
a dangerous fermentation, by a malicious 
and lying spirit, that king William found 
himself under a necessity of attempting 
something that might appease the mur- 
murs of the people. He knew very well, 
though spoke in the senate, that it was 
not true, that his forces at the siege of 
Namur exceeded those of the enemy. No 
man could be more afflicted than he at 
the overflowing of the Mehaigne, from 
the continual rains, which obstructed the 
relief he had designed for that important 
place ; yet, since his maligners made an 
ill use of these false topicks, to insinuate 
that he had no mind to put an end to the 
war, he was resolved to evince the con- 
trary, by showing them that he was not 
afraid to venture his life for the better 
obtaining what was so much desired. 

* To that purpose, receiving intelli- 
gence that the duke of Luxemburg lay 
strongly encompassed at Steenkirk, near 
Enghien (though he was sensible he must 
pass through many defiles to engage him, 
and that the many thickets between the 
two armies would frequently afford him 
new difficulties) he resolved there to at- 
tack him. Our troops at first were forced 
to hew out their passage for the horse. 
And there was no one difficulty that his 
imagination had drawn, that was lessened 
by experience; and yet so prosperous 
were his arms at the beginning, that our 
troops had made themselves masters of 
several pieces of the enemy’s cannon. 
But the farther he advanced, the ground 
growing straiter, so strait as not to ad- 
mit his armies being drawn vp in batta- 
ia, the troops behind could not give 
timely succoyr to those engaged, and the 
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cannon we had taken was forcibly left 
behind, in order to make a good retreat. 
The French had lost all their courage in 
the onset. For though they had too fair 
an opportunity, they did not think fit to 
pursue it; or, at least, did it very languid. 
ly. However, the malcontents at home, 
I remember, grew very well pleased after 
this; for, so long as they had but a bat. 


.tle for their money, like true English. 


men, lost or won, they were contented. 

*€ Several causes, I remember, were 
assigned for this miscarriage, as_ they 
call it. Some there were who were wil. 
ling to lay it upon the Dutch; and allege 
a saying of one of their generals, who, 
receiving orders to relieve some English 
and Scotch that were overpowered, was 
heard to say: § Damn them, since they 
love fighting, let them have their bellies 
full’ But I should rather impute the 
disappointment to the great loss of so 
many of our bravest officers at the very 
first onset. General Mackay, colonel La. 
nier, the earl of Angus, with both his 
field officers, sir Robert Douglas, colonel 
Hodges, and many others, falling, it was 
enough to put a very considerable army 
into confusion. I remember one particu: 
lar action of sir Robert Douglas, that! 
should think myself to blame should I 
omit. Seeing his colours on the other 
side the hedge, in the hands of the ene- 
my, he leaped over, slew the oflicer that 
had them, and then threw them over the 
hedge to his company; redeeming his co- 
lours at the expense of his life. Thus, the 
Scotch commander improved upon the 
Roman general: for the brave Posthumius 
cast his standard in the middle of the ene- 
my, for his soldiers to retrieve ; but Dou- 
elas retrieved his from the middle of the 
enemy, without any assistance, and cast 
it back to his soldiers to retain, after he 
had so bravely rescued it out of the hands 
of the enemy.” 4 

Captain Carleton next went wit 
his corps to Dixmuyd, where he was 
for some time employed in fortifying 
that place ; and after he had brought 
the intended works into a tolerably 
respectable state, the troops were 
ordered to reembark for England. 
On landing they marched to Ipswich; 
had their winter quarters in_ that 
town, and in the spring went to 
London to do duty in the Tower. 
Hence the regiment was removed 
to Flanders. And captain Carleton’s 
description of and remarks on the 
prince of Vaudemont’s retreat from 
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Watergaem are well calculated for 
conveying useful military instruc- 


tion. 

“ While king William was engaged in 
the glorious and important siege of Na- 
mur, prince Vaudemont being posted at 
, Watergaem, with about fifty battalions, 


. and as many squadrons, the mareschal 
' Villeroy laid a design to attack him with 
: the whole French army. The prince 
. imagined no less: therefore he prepared 


accordingly, giving us orders to fortify 

our camp, as well as the little time we 
, had for it would permit. Those orders 
were pursued ; nevertheless, I must con- 
k fess, it was beyond the reach of my little 
reason to account for our so long stay in 


4 the sight of an army so much superiour 
“Y to ours. The prince, in the whole, could 
i hardly muster thirty thousand; and Vil- 
he leroy was known to value himself upon 
* having one hundred thousand effective 
a men. However, the prince provisionally 
hie sent away all our baggage that very morn- 
ail ing to Ghent, and still made show as if 
sail he resolved to defend himself to the last 
my extremity, in our little intrenchments. 
hg rhe enemy, on their side, began to sur- 
at! round us; and in their motions for that 


id | purpose, blew up little bags of gun powder 


to give the readier notice how far they had 


mo accomplished it. Another captain, with 
da myself, being placed on the right with 


ee one hundred men (where I found Mon- 
sicur Montal endeavouring, if possible, to 


3 a get behind us) I could easily observe, 
er" they had so far attained their aim of en- 
ae compassing us, as to the very fashion of a 
ait horse’s shoe. This made me fix my eyes 


Then: so intently upon the advancing enemy, 
that I never minded what my friends 


. me were doing behind me; though I after- 
mS wards found that they had been filing 


heal off so very artfully and privately, by that 
: harrow opening of the horse shoe, that 
: when the enemy imagined us past a pos- 
wit sibility of escape, our little army at once, 
e Was Hand of a sudden, was ready to disappear. 
fying #j There was a large wood on the right of 
ought § Cur army, through which lay the road to 
erably Ghent, not broader than to admit of more 
were than four to march abreast. Down this 
j the prince had slid his forces, except to 
glan¢ Bi that very small party which the captain 
swichy @ and myself commanded, and which was 
that designedly left to bring up the rear. Nor 
did we stir till captain Collier, then aid 
de camp to his brother, now earl of Port- 
more, came with the word of command 
for us to draw off. 


“ When Villeroy was told of our re- 
‘reat, he was much surprised, as thinking 
a thing utterly impossible. However, 





at last, being sensible of the truth of it, 
he gave orders for our rear to be attack- 
ed; but we kept firing from ditch to ditch, 
and hedge to hedge, till night came upon 
us; and so our little army got clear of 
its gigantick enemy with very inconsider- 
able loss. However, the French failed 
not, in their customary way, to express 
the sense of their vexation at this disap- 
pointment, with fire and sword in the 
neighbourhood round. Thus prince Vau- 
demont acquired more glory by that re- 


treat than an entire victory could have 


given him. And it was not, I confess, the 
least part of satisfaction in my life, that 
myself had a share of honour under him, 


to bring off the rear at that his glorious 
retreat at Arseel.” 


After the death of king William, 
his successour and consort, queen 
Anne, adhered to his counsels and 
pursued his measures. On the re- 
commendation of lord Cutts, who had 
distinguished himself at Venlo, Ru- 
remond, and Hochstet, and who, on 
his arrival from Germany was ap- 
pointed, general of all her majesty’s 
forces in Ireland; the earl of Peter- 
borough carried captain Carleton with 
him on his expedition to Spain. They 
first went to Lisbon; and the earl, 
after having exchanged two regi- 
ments of foot there, with the consent 
of lord Galway, received the arch- 
duke of Austria and all who chose to 
follow him on board the fleet, and 
transported them at his own expense 
to Barcelona, for which he never re- 
ceived any reimbursement or remu- 
neration. On leaving Lisbon, he sail- 
ed to join the squadron under sir 
Cloudsley Shovel, which he met at 
the appointed station off Tangier. 
Having formed this junction, he 
made the best of his way towards 
Gibraltar, where he staid no longer 
than to take two regiments on board 
out of that garrison, in lieu of two 
which were sent on shore out of the 
fleet. And here he found the prince 
of Hesse, who immediately took the 
resolution of accompanying the arch- 
duke on that expedition. 

It was an unf >rtunate circumstance 
for both of these princes, as well as 
for the service, that they accompa- 
nied the earl of Peterborough; who, 
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had it not been for the counteraction 
which he experienced from them, 
and by orders from home in conse- 
quence of senseless representations 
by Mr. Crow, the queen’s agent in 
those parts, in the prosecution of his 
OWN Wise measures, and for the ne- 
cessity under which he felt himself 
of most reluctantly carrying other 
plans into execution, which he entire- 
ly disapproved, would have infallibly 
completed the business on which he 
was sent, and have placed the arch- 
duke on the throne of Spain. Know- 
ine that king Philip and the royal 
family at Madrid had with them only 
a few horse, barely sufficient for ser- 
ving as guards, and those in a bad 
condition, it was his intention, after 
having secured Valencia and the 
towns adjacent, which were all ready 
to submit to and declare for king 
Charles, to commence his march 
immediately for the metropolis; on 
which march he could have been sup- 
plied not only with horses and mules 
in abundance, but also with the ne- 
cessary carriages for his artillery, 
baggage, and ammunition. Sensible 
ef there being no forces in the mid- 
cle parts of Spain to oppose his pro- 
gress, and that the principal part of 
their regular troops were in the city 
of Barcelona, and the remainder on 
the frontiers of Portugal, he perceiv- 
ed that he could immediately drive 
Philip out of his capital, and reduce 
him to the necessity of quitting Spain 
altogether, or of retiring either to- 
wards Portugal or Catalonia; in either 
of which last cases, lord P. would 
have the open country at his com- 
mand, amd be enabled to prevent any 
communication between bodies so far 
separated from each other as the fron- 
tiers of Portugal and Barcelona. The 
earl was obliged, however, to aban- 
don this judicious plan of operations ; 
and, in compliance with the repeated 
desires of the archduke, the impor- 
tunities of the prince of Hesse, and 
his instructions from England, to 

roceed to the bay of Barcelona: 
though he knew that this city was 
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not only fortified with bastions, but 
also secured on the eastern side by a 
horn work, and on the western by a 
very strong fortress called Mon. 
jouick. That it was a place of such 
extent, that thirty thousand men 
would scarcely suffice for formin 
the lines of circumvallation ; and that 
it had actually resisted for many 
months an army of that force. Op 
arriving there, he found that the 
boasted promises of assistance made 
by the prince of Hesse, and the re. 
presentations by Mr. Crow of coope- 
ration on the part of the Catalans, 
were fallacious and delusive. Inde 
pendently of the strength of the 
place, its garrison was much more 
numerous than the litle army with 
which he was required to attack 
it. Under these circumstances, six 
several councils of war rejected 
the siege as impracticable, and a 
species of madness; the Dutch 
general in particular, declaring, 
*“ that he would not obey eve 
the commands of the earl of Peter 
borough, if he should order the sa 
crifice of the troops under him in 
so unjustifiable a manner without the 
consent of a council of war.” 

Such was the perplexing situation 
of this nobleman before Barcelona 
Impossibilities proposed ; no expedi 
ents to be accepted; the archduke 
and the prince of Hesse reproaching; 
councils of war rejecting; and the 
Dutch general declaring that he 
would withhold the assistance of his 
troops. It was too late for him t 
say that he never would have taken 
the archduke on board, or given him 
the least hope of ascending the Spa- 
nish throne, if he could have suppe 
sed it possible that he should not have 
been left at liberty to pursue his own 
designs according to his own judg: 
ment; and, far from being of that 
stubborn and unmanageable turn 
of mind which generally indicates 
ignorance, he was ever  solicitous 
about the honour of his country: 
These difficulties, then, great as they 
were, instead of discouraging him 
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set every faculty of his mind at work; 

and his natural sagacity suggested to 

him the «oly probable or even pos- 

sible means of success. His inten- 

tions, however, he kept entirely un- 

known to his friends as well as his 

enemies ; for he was as remarkable 

: for secrecy, when necessary, as for 
other eminent qualities. 

If all circumstances, indeed, be tas 


ken into consideration, the attack and 
; capture of Monjouick and Barcelo- 
na may justly be regarded as among 
‘ the most singular achievements re- 
; corded in history. And if any officer 
P or other person, at all acquainted 
4 with the nature of military opera- 
tions and the difficulties attending 
. them, will look at a plan of those 
rn places while he is reading the fol- 
: lowing truly interesting account of 
4 the taking of the former of them, 
: which was soon followed by the sur- 
: render of the latter, he will be ata 
in loss whether to admire most the 
i boldness of the enterprise, or the 
er a udgment and ability with which it 
cae 2S conducted. 
“ The earl having made bis proper dis- 
; R positions, and delivered out his orders, 
the HI began his march in the evening, with 
iwelve hundred foot and two hundred 
tion horse, which, of necessity, were to pass 
ona Mae OY the quarters of the prince of Hesse. 
; That prince, on their appearance, was 
edr told, that the general ;was come to speak 
luke with him; and, being brought into his 
ING; HE apartment, the earl acquainted him, that 
the Mi be had at last resolved upon an attempt 


he Mae against the enemy; adding, that now, if 


f his he pleased, he might be a judge of their 

behaviour, and see whether his officers 
Mm ORB snd soldiers had deserved that character 
ake0 Mi which he had so liberally given them. 
. him #§ The prince made answer, that he had al- 
Spar Pays been ready to take his share ; but 
1ppe could hardly believe that troops marching 
have that way could make any attempt against 


the enemy to satisfaction. However, with- 
vut further discourse, he called for his 
horse. 

“ Brigadier Stanhope and Mr. Methuen 
(now sir Paul) were the general’s particu. 
lar friends, and those he most consulted, 
and most confided in; yet he never im- 

arted this resolution of his to either of 
them; for he was not willing to engage 
em in a design so dangerous, and 
here there was so litte hope ef success; 
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rather choosing to reserve them as persons 
most capable of giving advice and assist- 
ance in the confusion, great enough alrea- 
dy, which yet must have been greater, 
if any accident had happened to himself. 
And I have very good reason to believe, 
that the motive, which mainly engaged 
the earl of Peterborough in this enter- 
prise, Was to satisfy the prince of Hesse 
and the world, that his diffidence pro- 
cecded from his concern for the troope 
committed to his charge, and not for his 
own person. On the other hand, the 
great characters of the two gentlemen 
just mentioned are so well known, that it 
will easily gain credit, that the only way 
the general could take to prevent their 
being of the party, was to conceal it from 
them, as he did from all mankind, even 
from the archduke himself. And certainly 
there never was a more universal surprise 
than when the firing was heard next 
morning from Monjouick. 

‘“* But I now proceed to give an exact 
account of this great action; of which no 
person that I have heard of, ever yet 
took upon him to deliver to posterity the 
glorious particulars. And yet the conse- 
quences and events, by what follows, will 
appear so great, and so very extraordina- 
ry, that few, if any, had they had it in 
their power, would have denied them- 
selves the pleasure, or the world the sa- 
tisfaction, of knowing it. 

“The troops which marched all night 
along the foot of the mountains, arrived 
two hours before day under the hill of 
Monjouick, not a quarter of a mile from 
the outward works: for this reason, it 
was taken for granted, whatever the de- 
sign was which the general had proposed 
to himself, that it would be put in exe- 
cution before daylight. But the earl of 
Peterborough was now pleased to inform 
the officers of the reasons why he chose 
to stay till the light appeared. He was 
of opinion that any success would be im- 
possible, unless the enemy came into the 
outward ditch under the bsstions of the 
second enclosure ; but that if they had 
time allowed them to come thither, there 
being no palisadoes, our men, by leaping 
in upon them, after receipt of their first 
fire, might drive them into the upper 
works; and following them close, with 
some probability, might force them, un- 
der that confusion, into the inward fortifi- 
cations. 

“* Such were the general’s reasons then 
and there given; after which, having pro- 
mised ample rewards to such as discharged 
their duty well, a lieutenant, with thirty 
men, was ordered to advance towards 
the bastien mearest the town; anda cap- 
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tain, with fifty men to support him. After 
the enemy’s fire, they were to leap into 
the ditch; and their orders were to fol- 
low them close, if they retired into the 
upper works; nevertheless, not pursue 
them further, if they made into the inner 
fort; but to endeavour to cover themselves 
within the gorge of the bastion. 

“A lieutenant and a captain, with the 
like number of men, and the same orders, 
were commanded to a demibastion, at the 
extremity of the fort towards the west, 
which was above musket shot from the 
inward fortification. ‘Towards this place 
the wall, which was cut into the rock, 
was not faced for about twenty yards; 
and here our own men got up, where they 
found three pieces of cannon upon a plat- 
form, without any men to defend them. 

‘“* Those appointed to the bastion towards 
the town, were sustained by two hundred 
men, with which the general and prince 
went in person. The like number, under 
the direction of colonel Southwell, were 
to sustain the attack towards the west ; 
and about five hundred men were left un- 


_ der the command of a Dutch colonel, 


whose orders were to assist, where, in 
his own judgment, he should think most 
proper; and these were drawn up between 
the two parties appointed to begin the 
assault. My lot was on the side where 
the prince and earl were in person; and 
where we sustained the only loss from the 
first fire of the enemy. 

“* Our men, though quite exposed, and 
though the glacis was all escarped upon 
the live rock, went on with an undaunt- 
ed courage; and, immediately after the 
first. fire of the enemy, all, that were 
not killed or wounded, leaped in, pel- 
mel, amongst the enemy; who, being 
thus boldiy attacked, and seeing others 
pouring in upon them, retired in great 
confusion; and some one way, some 
another, ran into the inward works. 

“There was a large port in the flank 
of the principal bastion, towards the north 
east, and a covered way, through which 
the general and the prince of Hesse fol- 
lowed the flying forces; and by that means 
became possessed of it. Luckily enough, 
here lay a number of great stones in the 
gorge of the bastion for the use of the 
fortification; with which we made a sort 
of breast work, before the enemy recover- 
ed of their amaze, or made any consider- 
able fire upon us from their inward fort 
which commanded the upper part of that 
bastion. 

“ We were afterwards informed, that 
the commander of the citadel, expecting 
but one attack, had called off the men 
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from the most distant and western part 
of the fort, to that side which was next 
the town; upon which our men got into 
a demibastion in the most extreme part 
of the fortification. Here they got posses. 
sion of three pieces of cannon, with hard. 
ly any opposition; and had leisure to cast 
up a little intrenchment, and to make 
use of the guns they had taken to defend 
it. Under this situation, the enemy, when 
drove into the inward fort, were exposed 
to our fire from those places we were pos- 
sessed of, in case they offered to make 
any sally, or other attempt against us, 
Thus, we every moment became better 
and better prepared against any effort of 
the garrison. And, as they could not 
pretend to assail us without evident ha. 
zard, so nothing remained for us to do 
till we could bring up our artillery and 
mortars, Now it was that the general 
sent for the thousand men under brigadier 
Stanhope’s command, which he had post- 
ed at a convent, half way between the 
town and Monjouick. 

** There was almost a total cessation of 
fire, the men on both sides being under 
cover. The general was in the upper part 
of the bastion, the prince of Hesse below, 
behind a little work at the point of the 
bastion, whence he could only see the 
heads of the enemy over the parapet of 
the inward fort. Soon after an accident 
happened which cost that gallant prince 
his life. 

‘* The enemy had lines of communica- 
tion between Barcelona and Monjouick. 
The governour of the former, upon hear- 
ing the firing from the latier, immediately 


sent four hundred dragoons on horseback, ’ 


under orders, that two hundred dismount- 
ing should reenforce the garrison, and the 
other two hundred should return with 
their horses back to the town. 

** When those two hundred dragoons 
were accordingly got into the inward fort, 
unseen by any of our men, the Spaniards 
waving their hats over their heads, re- 
peated over and over, Viva el Rey, Vive. 
This the prince of Hesse unfortunately 
took for a signal of their desire to surren- 
der. Upon which, with too much warmth 
and precipitancy, calling to the soldiers 
following: § They surrender, they surren- 
der!’ He advanced with near three hun- 
dred men who followed him without any 
orders from their general, along the cur- 
tain which led to the ditch of the inward 
fort. The enemy suffered them to come 
into the ditch, and there surrounding 
them, took two hundred of them prison- 
ers, at the same time making a discharge 
upon the rest, who were running back the 
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way they came. This firing brought the 
earl of Peterborough down from the up- 
per part of the bastion, to see what was 
doing below. When he had just turned 
the point of the bastion, he saw the prince 
of Hesse retiring, with the men that had 
so rashly advanced. The earl had ex- 
changed a very few words with him, wlien, 
from a second fire, that prince received a 
shot in the great artery of the thigh, of 
which he died immediately, falling down 
at the general’s feet, who instantly gave 
orders to carry off the body to the next 
convent. , 

“‘ Almost the same moment an officer 
came to acquaint the earl of Peterborough 
that a great body of horse and foot, at 
least three thousand, were on their march 
from Barcelona towards the fort. The 
distance is near a mile, all uneven ground; 
so that the enemy was either discoverable 
or not to be seen, just as they were 
marching on the hills, or in the vallies. 
However, the general directly got on 
horseback, to take a view of those forces 
from the rising ground without the fort, 
having left all the posts, which were al- 
ready taken, well secured with the al- 
lotted numbers of officers and soldiers. 

“ But the event will demonstrate of 
what consequence the absence or pre- 
sence of one Man May prove on great occa- 
sions. No sooner was the ear] out of the 
fort, the care of which he had left under 
the command of the lord Charlemont, 
(aperson of known merit and undoubted 
courage, but somewhat too flexible in his 
temper) when a panick fear (though the 
earl, as I have said, was only gone to take 
aview of the enemy) seized upon the sol- 
diery, which was a little too easily complied 
with by the lord Charlemont, then com- 
manding officer. True it is, for I heard 
an officer, ready enough to take such ad- 
vantages, urge to him, that none of all 
those posts we were become masters of, 
were tenable; that to offer at it would 
be no better than wilfully sacrificing hu- 
man lives to caprice and humour; and 
just like a man’s knocking his head 
against stone walls, to try which was 
hardest. Having overheard this piece of 
lip-oratory, and finding by the answer 
that it was too likely to prevail, and that 
alll was likely to say would avail nothing, 
I slipped away as fast as I could, to ac- 
quaint the general with the danger im- 
pending 

“As I passed along, I took notice, 
hat the panick was upon the increase ; 
the general rumour affirming, that we 
should be all cut off by the troops that 
vere come out of Barcelona, if we did 
ot immediately gain the hills, or the 
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houses possessed by the Miquelets. Offi- 
cers and soldiers, under this prevailing 
terrour, guitted their posts; and in one 
united body (the lord Charlemont at the 
head of them) marched, or rather hur- 
ried out of the fort; and were come half 
way down the hill before the earl of Peter- 
borough came up tothem; though on my 
acquainting him with the shameful and 
surprising accident, he made no stay; but 
answering. with a good deal of vehemence, 
‘ Good Gd, is it possible? hastened 
back as fast he could. 

** 1 never thought myself happier than 
in this piece of service to my country. 
I confess I could not but value it, as hav- 
ing been therein more than a little instru- 
mental in the glorious successes which 
succeeded ; since immediately upon this 
notice from me, the earl galloped up the 
hill, and lighting when he came to lord 
Charlemont, he took his half pike out of 
his hand ; and turning to the officers and 
soldiers, told them, if they would not 
face about and follow him, they should 
have the scandal and eternal infamy upon 
them, of having deserted their posts, 
and abandoned their general. ; 

“It was surprising to see with what 
alacrity and new courage they faced 
about, and followed the earl of Peter- 
borough. In a moment they had forgot 
their apprehensions; and, without doubt, 
had they met with any opposition, they 
would have behaved themselves with the 
greatest bravery. But as these motions 
were unperceived bythe enemy, all the 
posts were regained, and anew possessed 
in less than half an hour, without any loss ; 
though, had our forces marched half mus- 
ket-shot further, their retreat would have 
been perceived, and all the success atten- 
dant on this glorious attempt must have 
been entirely blasted. 

** Another incident which attended this 
happy enterprise was this. The two hun- 
dred men which fell into the hands of the 
enemy, by the unhappy mistake of the 
prince of Hesse, were carried directly 
into the town. The marquis of Risburg, 
a lieutenant general, who cammanded the 
three thousand men which were marching 
from the town to the relief of the fort, 
examined the prisoners as they passed 
by ; and they all agreeing that the general 
and the prince of Hesse were in person 
with the troops that made the attack on 
Monjouick, the marquis gave immediate 
orders to retire to the town; taking it 
for granted, that the main body of the 
troops attended the prince and gencral ; 
and that some design, therefore, was on 
foot to intercept his return, in case he 
should venture toe fur. Thus, the unfer. 
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tunate loss of our two hundred men turn- 
ed to our advantage, in preventing the 
advance of the enemy, which must have 
put the earl of Peterborough to inconceiva- 
ble difficulties. 

“The body of one thousand, under 
brigadier Stanhope, being come up to 
Monjouick, and no interruption given us 
by the enemy, our affairs were put into 
very good order on this side ; while the 
camp on the other side was so fortified 
that the enemy, during the siege, never 
made one effort against it. In the mean 
time, the communication between the two 
camps was secure enough; although our 
troops were obliged to a tedious march 
along the foot of the hills, whenever the 
general thought fit to relieve those on 
duty on the side of the attack, from those 
regiments encamped on the west side of 
Barcelona. 

“The next day, after the earl of Peter- 
borough had taken care to secure the first 
camp to the eastward of the town, he 
gave orders to the officers of the fleet 
to land the artillery and ammunition be- 
’ hind the fortress to the westward. Im- 
mediately upon the landing whereof, two 
mortars were fixed; from both which we 
plied the fort of Monjouick furiously 
with our bombs. But the third or fourth 
day, one of our shells fortunately lighting 
on their magazine of powder, blew it up; 
and with it the governour, and many 
principal officers who were at dinner with 
him. The blast, at the same _ instant, 
threw down a face of one of the smaller 
bastions ; which the vigilant Miquelets, 
ready enough to take all advantages, no 
sooner saw (forthey were under the hill, 
very near the place) but they readily en- 
tered, while the enemy were under the 
utmost confusion. If the earl, no less 
wa'chful than they, had not at the same 
moment thrown himself in with some 
revulai troops, and appeased the general 
disorder, in all probability the garrison 
had been put to the sword. However, 

he generai’s presence not omly allayed 

e fury of the Miquelets, but kept his 

n troops under strictest discipline: so 

, in a happy hour for the frighted 

rrison, the general gave officers and 

soldiers quarter, making them prisoners 
of war.” 

Our limits, which we have already 
exceeded, will not permit us to de- 
tail the other various exploits of lord 
Peterborough in Spain ; particularly 
his compelling king Philip to quit 
his dominions, by relieving Barcelo- 
na with a handful of men, compara- 
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tively speaking, when it was besieged iv 
by the king and mareshal de Tess — 
with an army of upwards of twenty. JR St 
five thousand men ; and after they mi: 
nad, with a loss of more than three th 
thousand men, retaken Monjouick mi 
in twenty-three days, which lord P, tw 
took (as we may say) in one hour. {or 
Captain Carleton mentions an al- the 
most unparalleled instance of publick the 
spirit in the earl of Peterborough, to. 
as well as of generosity towards the we 
very man who, untortunately for the of 
cause in which they were etnbarked, nee 
had succeeded in undermining: the ree 
earl’s authority and supplanting him pre 
in his command. The clergy and his 
magistrates of Huette, hearing that witl 
lord P. suspected the inhabitants of con 
having given intelligence to the ene- up | 
my respecting his baggage, which SItIC 
had been plundered within a league aes 
of that place, and taken from the trea 
smal] guard which general Windham strat 
had appointed to escort it to the camp on | 
at Guadalaxara, and fearing that out whic 
of resentment he might lay ther duce 
town in ashes, offered his lordship of C 
full satisfaction, and to pay in money othe 
or decontado the amount of what he pur's| 
had lost: but he told them that “ he mary 
had just come from my lord Galway’ looin 
camp at Chincon, where he found they 
that they were in a likelihood of ed hi 
wanting bread; and as he imagined and t 
it might be easier to them to raise army 
the value in corn than in ready mo: lollow 
ney, if they would send to that value His n 
in corn to lord Galway’s camp, hegi 800d: 
would be satisfied.” — hi 
The author’s relation [p. 226] 0! those 
the cruel and barbarous treatment, 
which a captain of the English guards 
and his party of convalescents, going 
to join their battalion, experienced 
from the Spaniards in a villa not fat 
from Campilio, is sufficient to fill 4 
every one who reads it with horrow'. he W 
In his account of the fatal battle o! 
Almanza, he gives, with much cat T 
dour and simplicity, a beautiful andj Compo 
interesting picture of the duke off Public! 
Berwick, both as a man and as acom of psa 


mander. By the representations © 
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iwo Irish officers, who pretended to 
be deserters, and were properly in- 
structed for the ptrpose, the duke 
made the credulous Galway believe 
that the duke of Orleans was in full 
march to join him (Berwick) with 
twelve thousand men. Galway there- 
fore became eager to attack before 
the junction should take place; and 
the duke of Berwick was overjoyed 
to see him appear, a little after noon, 
with forces fatigued by a hard march 
of three long Spanish leagues in the 
heat of the day. Finding Galway 
ready to run headlong into the snare 
prepared for him, the duke drew up 
his army in the form of a half moon, 
with three regiments advanced to a 
convenient distance, in order to make 
up the centre, and conceal his dispo- 
sition from the enemy ; which regi- 
ments were expressly ordered to re- 
treat at the very first charge. This 
stratagem had nearly the same effect 
on the English, who attacked them, 
which Annibal’s contrivance _ pro- 
duced on the Romans at the battle 
of Cannz: for our troups, seeing the 
others retire suddenly before them, 
pursued them alter their then custo- 
mary manner with shouts and hal- 
looings, till the duke, observing that 
they had advanced far enough, order- 
ed his right and left wings to close, 
and thus cut offfrom the rest of our 
army all those whohad so eagerly 
followed the imaginary runaways. 
His native sympathy, however, and 
goodness of disposition would not suf- 
fer him to allow his troops to attack 
those who had retreated to the top of 
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the hills under major general Shrimp- 
ton, and whom it was in his power to 
have destroyed; and thus he exhi- 
bited, in his own person, a striking 
verification of the noble maxim, 
“ that victory to generous minds is 
only an inducement to moderation.” 

The few very concise observations, 
which the author makes respecting 
the recall of the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, are calculated to create indig- 
nation in every honest and generous 
breast; and a universal sentiment 
of regret will also be excited, by the 
reflection that the zealous, faithful, 
and intelligent writer himself was so 
unworthily passed by without reward 
for all his services. 

These Memoirs were first pub- 
lished in the year 1743, a few years 
before the commencement of our la- 
bours; and having become scarce 
and little known, they have been 
properly reprinted by an anonymous 
editor, who has duly executed his 
office by prefixing some introductory 
observations, and a few biographical 
particulars of the eminent hero who 
is the principal subject of them. Be- 
sides the useful military instruction 
which they afford, they contain much 
topographical and characteristick de- 
scription ; together with clear and 
distinct accounts of the manners, 
customs, and amusements of the 
Spaniards; for all which particulars 
we must refer to the volume, per- 
suaded that a perusal of it will gra- 
tify the historian, the professional 
man, and the general reader. 








FROM THE 


PANOPLIST. 


The Works of Mrs. Anne Steele, complete in two volumes, 12mo. Boston. Munroe, 
Francis, and Parker. 1808. 


THE specimens of Mrs. Steele’s 
compositions, given to the American 
publick in Dr. Belknap’s collection 
of psalms and hymns, excited a 


general desire to see her whole 
works ; and we congratulate the com- 
munity, that they have at length 
made their appearance. Either the 
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English edition was out of print, or 
few copies of it, we presume, were 
imported ; for, after diligent inquiry, 
we were never able to find but a sin- 
gle copy of a single volume. This 
edition is very neatly and correctly 
printed, and does credit to the re- 
spectable press from which it pro- 
ceeds. 

Mrs. Steele’s character, as a writer, 
is too well known to require notice ; 
and too well established, to need con- 
firmation. To many, who have not 
seen these volumes, it may be grate- 
fal to know, that they are more re- 
plete with evangelical truth, than the 
selected specimens, excellent as they 
are, may have led them to imagine. 
The divinity of Christ, the atone- 
ment, the influence of the Spirit, and 
the perseverance of saints, are here 
prominently exhibited. 


‘T REVIEWS. 


The prose is of too poetical a cast 
but the sentiments flow from a heart 
deeply affected with a sense of its 
own imperfections, and aspiring after 
the beauties of holiness. Tbe poetry 
is seldom if ever, prosaick. It is of a 
character somewhat resembling the 
poetry of Watts ; yet distinct and 
peculiar. It has its simplicity, its 
tenderness, its grace, and sometimes 
its sublimity. If, in general, it be 
less fertile in its imagery, it is more 
chaste ; if less elevated, it is more 
equable ; if less familiar, it is more 
delicate; if less adventurous, it is 
more correct. The author, distin- 
guished for exquisite sensibility, as 
wellas for ardent piety, cheered her 
own pilgrimage with these songs of 
Zion; and such must be their in- 
fluence on every reader, whose soul 
is attuned to celestial harmony. 








FYROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


Pathetick Tales, Poems, &c. 


By J. B. Fishe ry author of the Hermitage, Mort Cas- 


tle, &c. 12mo. pp. 155. 7s. London. 1808. 


THIS author is modest, and 
frankly avows that poverty has been 
his muse. He begins by celebrating 
a patron or patroness to whom multi- 
tudes have been obliged, but whom we 
never saw addressed by name before 
** All hail Subscription! ’tis to thee we owe 
The plenteous fruits, which from inven- 

tion grow, 
Without thy aid, full oft the toiling bard 
Would lose, umpitied, his deserved re- 
ward.” 

We rejoice to find that this goddess 
has been tolerably propitious. to Mr. 
Fisher ; for his humility is by no 
means unaccompanied by merit; 
though, at the same time, we cannot 
but wish him a more steady patron ; 
or, what would be yet better, a more 
profitable employment than writing 
verses. The following isa just and 
successful ridicule of modern tales of 
horrour : 


*“* THE STORM KING. A SONNET. 

*‘ Heard you the wailing scream, at mid- 
night hour, 

Of the Storm King ?—Heard you the rat- 
tling shower 

Pour down the steep; while through the 
dismal gloom, 

The bird of darkness chanted from the 
tomb ? 

Heard you the neighbouring monks des 
spairing cry, 

As, fired by lightning, blazed their mo- 
nastry ? 

Heard you the dead men’s mouths move 
to and fro, 

And ghastly grin, and chatter tales of wo! 

Heard you the traveller’s agonizing shriek, 

Tost by the roaring tempest, from the 
peak ? 

Heard you all nature shudder with af- 
fright, 

Fearful her reign was closed in endless 
night ? 

While the fierce Storm King rode wild 
through the sky, 

Those horrours heard you ?—~No!—No 
more did I,” p. 92 
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FROM TME UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE’ 
Dr. Toulmin to the Editor. 


SIR, 

WHEN I was a youth, I fre- 
quently heard of Job, the African, 
as a Character which, some years be- 
fore, had attracted notice. I have 
been since in possession of his histo- 
ry, drawn up by a gentleman who 
was intimately acquainted with him, 
Mr. Thomas Bluett. It is, in my 
opinion, too interesting and curious 
to be permitted to sink into oblivion ; 
and, if I mistake not, it will prove 
instructing and entertaining to your 
numerous readers. With these views 
[ offer it for a place in your miscel- 
lany, recomposed from Mr. Bluett’s 
narrative, and differently arranged. 
It will appear that he was himselfa 
very respectable person ; and his his- 
tory, if it were necessary, might 
serve to rekindle the joy, which rec- 
titude and philanthropy have felt on 
the abolition of an inhumane and 
iquitous traffick. 

I am, sir, your’s respectfully, 
JosHua TouLMIn. 
Birmingham, Sefit. 7, 1808. 
— +e 


A WEMOIR OF JOB, 

AN AFRICAN HIGH PRIEST. 

JOB’S name, according to the 
custom of his country, in which the 
aopellations that distinguished indi- 
viduals included their progenitors 
several degrees backwards, was Hyu- 
%4 Boon Salumena, Boon Hibraha- 
Ia; i.e. Job, the son of Solomon, 
‘he son of Abraham. The surname 
ot his family was Jallo. He was born 
ibout the year 1702, at a town called 
Roonda, in the country of Galumbe, 


or, as in our maps, Catumbo, in the 
kingdom of Futa. in Africa; which lies 
on both sides the river Senegal, and on 
the south side reaches as faras the ri- 
ver Gambia. The town of Boonda had 
been founded about twenty years be- 
fore his birth, by Hibrahim, the 
grandfather of Job, in the reign of 
Bubaker, then king of Futa,’ who 
was, by his permission, the lord and 
proprietor of it, and at the same time 
high priest or alpha; so that he had 
power to make what laws he thought 
proper for the increase and good go- 
vernment of his new city. Sometime 
after the settlement of this town 
Hibrahim died ; and as the priesthood 
was hereditary in that country, Salu- 
men his son, the father of Job, became 
high priest. When Job was fifteen 
years old, he assisted his father, as 
emaum, or subpriest. About this 
time he married the daughter of the 
alpha of Tombut, who was then only 
eleven years old. By her he hada 
son, when she was thirteen years old, 
called Abdollah ; and after that two 
more sons, called Hibrahim and 
Sambo. About two years before his 
captivity, he married a second wife, 
daughter of the alpha of Tourga, 
by whom he hada daughter named 
Fatima, after the daughter of their 
prophet Mahomed. Both these wives, 
with their children, were alive when 
he came from home. 

In February 1730, Job’s father, 
hearing of an English ship lying in 
Gambia river, sent him, with two 
servants aS attendants, to sell two 
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English edition was out of print, or 
few copies of it, we presume, were 
imported ; for, after diligent inquiry, 
we were never able to find but a sin- 
gle copy of a single volume. This 
edition is very neatly and correctly 
printed, and does credit to the re- 
spectable press from which it pro- 
ceeds. 

Mrs. Steele’s character, as a writer, 
is too well known to require notice ; 
and too well established, to need con- 
firmation. To many, who have not 
seen these volumes, it may be grate- 
ful to know, that they are more re- 
plete with ev angelical truth, than the 
selected specimens, excellent as they 
are, may have led them to imagine. 
The divinity of Christ, the atone- 
ment, the influence of the Spirit, and 
the perseverance of saints, are here 
prominently exhibited. 


SELECT REVIEWS. 





The prose is of too poetical a cast » 
but the sentiments flow from a heart 
deeply affected with a_ sense of its 
own imperfections, and aspiring after 
the beauties of holiness. Tbe poetry 
is seldom if ever, prosaick. It is of g 
character somewhat resembling the 
poetry of Watts ; yet distinct and 
peculiar. It has its simplicity, its 
tenderness, its grace, and sometimes 
its sublimity. If, in general, it be 
less fertile in its imagery, it is more 
chaste ; if less elevated, it Is more 
equable ; if less familiar, it is more 
delicate; if less adventurous, it is 
more correct. The author, distin- 
guished for exquisite sensibility, as 
wellas for ardent piety, cheered her 
own pilgrimage with these songs of 


Zion; and such must be their in- . 


fluence on every reader, whose soul 
is attuned to celestial harmony. 








Pathetick Tales, Poems, &c. 


FYROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 
By J. B. Fisher, author of the Hermitage, Mort Cas- 


tle, &c. 12mo. pp. 155. 7s. London. 1808. 


THIS author is modest, and 
frankly avows that poverty has been 
his muse. He begins by celebrating 
a patron or patroness to whom multi- 
tudes have been obliged, but whom we 
never saw addressed by name before 
‘** All hail Subscription! ’tis to thee we owe 
The plenteous fruits, which from inven- 

tion grow, 
Without thy aid, full oft the toiling bard 
Would lose, unpitied, his deserved re- 
ward.” 

We rejoice to find that this goddess 
has been tolerably propitious to Mr. 
Fisher; for his humility is by no 
means unaccompanied by merit; 
though, at the same time, we cannot 
but wish him a more steady patron ; 
or, what would be yet better, a more 
profitable employment than writing 
verses. The following isa just and 
successful ridicule of modern tales of 
horrour ; 


*““ THE STORM KING. A SONNET. 
* Heard you the wailing scream, at mid- 
night hour, 
Of the Storm King ?—Heard you the rat- 
tling shower 
Pour down the steep; while through the 
dismal gloom, 
The bird of darkness chanted from the 
tomb ? 
Heard you the neighbouring monks des 
spairing cry, 
As, fired by lightning, blazed their mo- 
nastry ! ? 
Heard you the dead men’s mouths move 
to and fro, 
And ghastly grin, and chatter tales of wo! 
Heard you the traveller’s agonizing shriek, 
Tost by the roaring tempest, from the 
peak? 
Heard you all nature shudder with af- 
fright, 
Fearful her reign was closed in endless 
night ? 
While the fierce Storm King rode wild 
through the sky, 
Those horrours heard you ?—No!—Noe 
more did I,” p. 92: 
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FROM TME UNIVERSAL MAGAZIN®’ 


Dr. Toulmin to the Editor. 


STR, 

WHEN I was a youth, I fre- 
juently heard of Job, the African, 
as a Character which, some years be- 
fore, had attracted notice. I have 
been since in possession of his histo- 
ry, drawn up by a gentleman who 
was intimately acquainted with him, 
Mr. Thomas Bluett. It is, in my 
opinion, too interesting and curious 
to be permitted to sink into oblivion ; 
and, if I mistake not, it will prove 
instructing and entertaining to your 
numerous readers. With these views 
[ offer it for a place in your miscel- 
lany, recomposed from Mr. Bluett’s 
narrative, and differently arranged. 
It will appear that he was himselfa 
very respectable person ; and his his- 
tory, if it were necessary, might 
serve to rekindle the joy, which rec- 
titude and philanthropy have felt on 
the abolition of an inhumane and 
iniquitous traffick. 

I am, sir, your’s respectfully, 
JosnHua TouLMIn. 
Birmingham, Sefit. 7, 1808. 


————2 + a 


A MEMOIR OF JOB, 

AN AFRICAN HIGH PRIEST. 

JOB’S name, according to the 
custom of his country, in which the 
éppellations that distinguished indi- 
viduals included their progenitors 
several degrees backwards, was Hyu- 
94, Boon Salumena, Boon Hibraha- 
ma; i.e. Job, the son of Solomon, 
the son of Abraham. The surname 
of his family was Jallo. He was born 
about the year 1702, at a town called 
Boonda, in the country of Galumbe, 


or, as in our maps, Catumbo, in the 
kingdom of Futa. in Africa; which lies 
on both sides the river Senegal, and on 
the south side reaches as faras the ri- 
ver Gambia. The town of Boonda had 
been founded about twenty years be- 
fore his birth, by Hibrahim, the 
grandfather of Job, in the reign of 
Bubaker, then king of Futa,° who 
was, by his permission, the lord and 
proprietor of it, and at the same time 
high priest or alpha; so that he had 
power to make what Jaws he thought 
proper for the increase and good go- 
vernment of his new city. Sometime 
after the settlement of this town 
Hibrahim died ; and as the priesthood 
was hereditary in that country, Salu- 
men his son, the father of Job, became 
high priest. When Job was fifteen 
years old, he assisted his father, as 
emaum, or subpriest. About this 
time he married the daughter of the 
alpha of ‘Tombut, who was then only 
eleven years old. By her he hada 
son, when she was thirteen years old, 
called Abdollah ; and after that two 
more sons, called Hibrahim and 
Sambo. About two years before his 
captivity, he married a second wife, 
daughter of the alpha of Tourga, 
by whom he hada daughter named 
Fatima, after the daughter of their 
prophet Mahomed. Both these wives, 
with their children, were alive when 
he came from home. 

In February 1730, Job’s father, 
hearing of an English ship lying in 
Gambia river, sent him, with twe 
servants aS attendants, to sell two 
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negroes, and to buy paper and some 
other necessaries ; but desired him 
not to venture over the river, because 
the Mandingoes, the inhabitants of 
the country on the other side of the 
river, were in a state of hostility with 
the people of Futa. The ship was 
commanded by captain Pike, in the 
service of captain Henry Hunt, bro- 
ther to Mr. William Hunt, a mer- 
chant in Little Tower street, London. 
Job, not agreeing with the captain, 
sent back the two servants to acquaint 
his father with it, and to inform him 
of his intentions to go further. Ac- 
cordingly, he engaged a man, named 
Loumein Yoal, who understood the 
Mandingoe language, to accompany 
him as his interpreter ; crossed the 
river Gambia; and disposed of his 
negroes for some cows. On his re- 
turn home, he stopped for some re- 
freshment at the house of an old 
acquaintance ; and the weather being 
hot, he hung up his arms in the 
house, while he refreshed himself. 
‘Fhe arms were valuable, consisting 
of a gold-hilted sword, a goid knife 
worn by the side, and a rich quiver 
of arrows. A company of the Man- 
dingoes, who live upon plunder, 
passing by, and observing Job un- 


armed, rushed in, to the number of 


seven or eight, at a back door, and 
pinioned him, together with his in- 
terpreter, before he could reach his 
arms. They then shaved their heads 
and beards, which Job and his man 
resented as the highest indignity, 
though the Mandingoes meant no 
more by it than to give them the ap- 
pearance of slaves taken in war. On 
the 27th of February they were pur- 
chased by captain Pike at Gambia, 
and on the ist of March put on board. 

Soon after, Job found means to ac- 
quaint captain Pike, that he was the 
same person who had traded with 
him a few days before, and after 
what manner he had been taken. 
The captain permitted him to redeem 
himself and his attendant. Job sent 
to an acquaintance of his father’s 
near Gambia, who promised to in- 
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form him of his son’s situation, that 
he might adopt measures for his lj. 
beration. But the distance of this 
friend’s residence from Job’s father, 
being a fortnight’s journey, and the 
ship sailing about a week afterwards, 
he was carried with the other slaves 
to Annapolis, in Maryland, and de- 
livered to Mr. Hunt’s factor, Mr, 
Vachell Denton; by whom he was 
sold to Mr. Tolsey, in Kent Island, 
in Maryland. 

His owner put him to work in 
making tobacco; but he soon per. 
ceived that Job had never been used 
to such labour. He every day show. 
ed more and more uneasiness under 
this toil; and, unable to bear it, he 
grew sick, so that his master was 
obliged to find easier work for hin, 
and employed him to tend the cattle. 

Job would often leave the cattle, 
and withdraw into-the woods to pray; 
but a white boy frequently watched 
him, and whilst he was at his devo- 
tion, would mock him, and throw 
dirt in his face. This treatment 
very much disturbed Job, and aggra- 
vated his misfortunes; all which 
were heightened by his ignorance of 
the English language, which prevent- 
ed his complaining, or telling his 
case toany one near him. Grown 
in some measure desperate by his 
sufferings, he resolved to travel at a 
venture, in hope that possibly he 
might fall into the hands of a master 
who would use him better, or that 
by some happy incident his gric! 
might be alleviated or removed. He 
travelled through the woods till he 
came to the county of Kent, upon 
Delaware Bay. Job, according to a 
law in force through Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, as far as to 
Boston in New England, not being 
able to give an account of himself, 
was Cast into prison. 

This happened in June 1731, when 
Mr. Thomas Bluett, a gentleman 
who was attending the courts in Ma- 
ryland, having heard of Job, went 
with several gentlemen to the gaoler’s $ 
house, which was a tavern, and de 
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4ired to see him. He was introduced 
to them; but as he could not speak 
one word of English, signs being 
made to him, he wrote a line or two 
before them; and when he had read 
it, pronounced the words Allah and 
Mahomed. By this, and his refusal 
of a glass of wine which was offered 
to him, it was discovered that he was 
a Mahomedan. But they were per- 
fectly at a loss to ascertain of what 
country he was, or how he came 
there. It was easy to perceive, from 
his affable deportment and the com- 
posure of his countenance, that he 
was not a common slave. 

After Job had been confined for 
sometime, an old negro man who 
lived in the neighbourhood, and could 
speak the Jallop language, which Job 
also understood, went to see and con- 
verse with him. From this negro 
the gaoler learnt to whom Job belong- 
ed, and the cause of leaving his mas- 
ter; to whom, therefore, he wrote, 
and who soon after fetched him home, 
and treated him with more atten- 
tion and kindness than before, allow- 
ing him a place to which he might 
retire for his devotions, and affording 
him some other conveniences in or- 
der to make his slavery as easy as 
possible. But confinement and slavery 
to which he had never been used, 
were by no means agreeable to him. 
In hope that some means of redeem- 
ing him might be found, he wrote a 
letter in Arabick to his father, giving 
an account of his misfortunes. This 
letter he sent to Vachel Denton, de- 
Siring that it might be forwarded to 
Africa by captain Pike. He being 
gone to England, Mr. Denton en- 
closed the letter in another to Mr. 
Hunt, to be committed to the care of 
captain Pike. Previously to the re- 
ceipt of it, he had sailed to Africa. 
Mr. Hunt, therefore, kept it in his 
own hands till a proper opportunity 
of transmitting it should offer. In 
the mean time the letter was seen by 
James Oglethorpe, Esq. who, accord- 
ing to his wonted goodness and gene- 
“osity, moved with compassion for 


the situation of Job, gave his bond 
to Mr. Hunt for the payment of a 
certain sum on the delivery of him 
in England. On this Mr. Hunt 
wrote to Mr. Denton, who purchased 
him again for the same sum which 


he himself received for him of his’ 


master, who, finding him no ways 
fit for his business, was very willing 
to part with him. 

The rivers of Maryland were then 
frozen up, so that no ship could sail 
for some time. In this interval, 
while Job resided with Mr. Denton, 
he ingratiated himself with many 
persons by his good nature and affa- 
bility ; and, in particular, became ac- 
quainted with the reve Mr. Hender- 
son, a gentleman of great learning, 
minister of Annapolis, and commis- 
sary to the bishop of London, who 
gave Job the character of a man of 
great piety and learning. 

In March 1733, he set sail in the 
William, captain George Uriel com- 
mander. Mr. Bluett, the gentleman 
mentioned before, happened to be a 
passenger in the same ship. He and 
the captain, from the character which 
they had received of him at Anna- 
polis, were induced, as he could 
speak but few words, and those 
scarcely intelligibly, in English, to 
teach him as much as they could of 
the language. They applied them- 
sclves to this as soon as they were 
out at sea; and in about a fortnight’s 
time he had learnt his letters, and to 
spell almost any single syllable, if 
distinctly pronounced to him; but 
he and Mr. Bluett falling sich. his 
progress was for that time impeded. 
When they arrived in England, the 
latter end ot April, he had learnt 
so much of the language, that he 
was able to understand most of what 
was said in common conversation ; 
and they who were used to his man- 
ner of speaking, could tolerably un- 
derstand him. 

During the voyage, on no pretence, 
notwithstanding the weather, during 
all the time, was very tempestuous, 
would he ever omit his devotions. 
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As he eat no flesh, unless he had 
killed the animal with his own hands, 
or knew that it had been killed by 
a Mussulman, he was often permitted 
to kill the fresh stock of the ship, 
that he might partake of it himself. 
He had no scruple about fish, but 
would not eat pork, as it was express- 
ly forbidden by his religion. By his 
good nature and affability, he conci- 
liated the good will of all the sailors, 
who, not to mention other kind ser- 
vices, showed him all the way up the 
channel, the headlands, and remark- 
able places; the names of which he 
carefully wrote down, and the ace 
counts that were given him about 
them. 

On their arrival in England it was 
told them, that Mr. Oglethorpe was 
gone to Georgia, and that Mr. Hunt 
had provided a lodging for him at 
Limehouse. There Mr. Bluett, alter 
he had paid a visit to his friends in 
the country, went to see him. He 
found him very sorrowful: for he had 
been informed that Mr. Hunt had 
been applied to by some persons to 
sell him, under the pretence of their 
intention to send him home. This 
excited his fears, that they would 
either sell him again as a slave, or if 
they sent him home, would expect 
an unreasonable ransom for him. 
Mr. Bluett took him to London, and 
waited on Mr. Hunt to request his 
permission to carry him to Cheshunt, 
in Hertfordshire, which was granted. 
He owned that he had received such 
applications as Job suggested, but de- 
clared that he did not intend to part 
with him without his own consent ; 
but as Mr. Oglethorpe was out of 
England, if any friends would ad- 
vance the money, he would accept it, 
on condition that they would engage 
to send him to his own country ; and 
he also promised that he would not 
dispose of him till he heard again 
from Mr. Bluett. 

Job, during his abode at Cheshunt, 
bad the honour of being invited to 
their houses by most of the gentry 
ot that places They were greatly 
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pleased with his company, and con- 
cerned for his misfortunes. He re. 
ceived several handsome presents, 
and a subscription for the payment of 
the money to Mr. Hunt was proposed. 
The night before they set off again 
for London, the footman of Samuel 
Holden, Esq. brought a letter direct- 
ed to sir Bigby Lake. This was de. 
livered at the African house ; upon 
which the house was pleased to order 
that ** Mr. Hunt should bring in a 
bill of the whole charges which he 
had been at about Job, and be there 
paid.” ‘This was done, and the sum 
amounted to 59/. 6s. 11 1-2d. On 
the payment of this amount, Mr, 
Oglethorpe’s bond was delivered up to 
the company. Job’s fears of being 
sold again as a slave were now re- 
moved : but yet he could not be per- 
suaded but that, when he got home, 
he must pay an extravagant sum for 
his ransom. Mr. Bluett, as the sum 
was great and Job’s acquaintance in 
England was very limited, hadalso his 


doubts concerning the success of a 


subscription. He, therefore, to give 
Job’s mind ease, spoke to a gentle- 
man who had been all along in a re- 
markable manner his friend. This 
gentleman, so far from discouraging 
the measure, began the subscription 
himself with a handsome sum, and 
promised his further assistance at a 
dead lift. Several other friends, both 
in London and in the country, readily 
added their charitable contributions. 
Yet there was a deficiency of 204, 
but the worthy and generous gentle- 
man who opened the subscription 
made up the defect, and the sum was 
completed. 

Mr. Bluett, being desired, went to 
the African company and stated the 
mattere When he had made his ree 
port, the orders of the house were 
shown him. These were, “that Job 
should be accommodated, at the com- 
pany’s expense, till one of their ships 
should sail for Gambia, in which he 
should be sent back to his friends 
without any ransom.” The company 
then asked Mr. Biuett, if they could 
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do any more to make Job easy ; and 
upon his desire, they ordered “ that 
Mr. Oglethorpe’s bond should be 
cancelled,” which was immediately 
done ; * and that Job should have his 
freedom inform.” This he received 
handsomely engrossed, with the com- 
pany’s seal affixed. After which, 
the full sam of the whole charges, 
viz 592, 68. 11 1-2d. was paid in to 
their clerk, as was before proposed. 
Job’s mind was now perfectly easy, 
and he cheerfully visited his friends 
in town and country. One day, at 
sir Hans Sloane’s, he expressed a 
great desire to see the royal family. 
Sir Hans promised to get him intro- 
duced when he was provided with a 
proper dress» Job knew how kind 
a friend he might apply to on the oc- 
casion; and he was soon furnished 
with a rich silk habit, made after the 
fashion of his country, and introduced 
to their majesties and the royal fa- 
milye Her majesty was pleased to 
present him with a rich gold watch. 
On the same day he had the honour 
to dine with the duke of Montague 
and others of the nobility, who, after 
dinner, made him handsome pre- 
sents. His grace, afterwards, often 
took Job into the country with him, 
and showed him the tools necessary 
for tilling the grounds, both in fields 
and gardens; and directed his servants 
to teach him how they were used. 
He also furnished Job with all sorts 
of implements and other rich pre- 
sents, which he ordered to be care- 
fully packed up in chests, and put on 
board for his use. The favours which 
he received from the duke and other 
hoblemen and gentlemen were too 
many to be enumerated. They dis- 
played a singular generosity; and 
the goods and articles, which he 
carried over with him from these do- 
nations, were worth upwards of 500/, 
Besides this he was liberally furnish- 
td with money to meet any accident 
“hich should oblige him to go on 
shore, or occasion particular charges 
itsea. About the hatter end of July, 
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he embarked on board a ship of the 
African company bound for Gambia. 

Job’s stature was five feet and 
ten inches ; his limbs were straight, 
and his constitution naturally good ; 
though the fatigues he underwent, 
and his practice of religious absti- 
nence gave him a weakly and lean 
appearance. His countenance, though 
grave and composed, was exceeding- 
ly pleasant. His hair, very different 
from that of the negroes commonly 
brought from Africa, was long, black, 
and curled. 

His natural parts were remarkably 
good ; his head clear; his judgment 
solid ; and his memory tenacious and 
quick in recollection. There was 
nothing overstrained, trifling, or dis 
sembling in his reasonings: but his 
manner of arguing and debating was 
marked by strong sense, joined with 
an innocent simplicity, a strict re- 
gard to truth, and a desire to find it. 
Notwithstanding it was natural for 
him to have prejudices in favour of 
his own religious principles, it was 
very observable that he would reason 
upon any question of that kind in 
conversation with great temper and 
impartiality ; at the same time he 
framed his replies in a manner cal- 
culated at once to support his own 
opinion, ard to oblige or please his 
opponent. It was a considerable dis- 
advantage to him in company, that 
he was not sufficiently master of our 
language; yet they who were accus- 
tomed to his way, by making proper 
allowances, always found themselves 
agreeably entertained by him. 

The acuteness of his genius ap- 
peared upon many occasions. He 
readily conceived the mechanism of 
most of the ordinary instruments 
subjected to his inspection. When 
a plough, a grist mill, or a clock was 
taken to pieces before him, he was 
able to put them together again with- 
out any further direction. It is a proof 
of the powers of his memory, that 
at the age of sixteen he could say the 
whole Koran by heart. While he 
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was in England he wrote three copies 
of it without the assistance of any 
other copy, and without so much as 
looking to one as his guide in wri- 
ting the others. He would often 
laugh at his friend, Mr. Bluett, on 
hearing him say he had forgotten any 
thing. He told him, “ that he hard- 
ly ever forgot any thing in his life, 
and wondered that any body should.” 

There was a happy mixture of the 
grave and cheerful in his natural 
temper. His gentle mildness was 
_ guarded by a proper warmth. To all 

in distress he was kind and compas- 
sionate. He was commonly very 
pleasant in conversation ; and would 
every now and then divert the com- 
pany with some witty turn or agree- 
able story, but never to the prejudice 
of religion and good manners. It 
was visible that, notwithstanding his 
usual! mildness, he had on necessary 
occasivns sufficient courage. <A sto- 
ry which he told showed this. Pass- 
ing one day on his way home through 
the country of the Arabs, with four 
servants and several negroes which 
he had bought, he was attacked by 
fifteen of the wild Arabs, the com- 
mop banditth or robbers in those 
parts. On the sight of this gang, Job 
prepared for defence; and, setting 
one of iis servants to watch the ne- 
geroes, he, with the other three, stood 
en his guard. One of his men was 
killed in the fight, and Job himself 
was run through the leg with a spear. 
However, two of the Arabs, together 
vith their captain and two horses 
being killed, the rest fled, and Job 
secured his negroes. 

His aversion to pictures of all sorts 
was exceedingly great; and with 
great difficulty was he prevailed on 
to sit for his own. He was assured 
that pictures were never worshipped 
jn this country, and his was desired 
for no other end but to preserve the 
remembrance of him. He at last 
consented, and it was drawn by Mr. 
Hoare. who, when the face was finish- 
ed, asked tn what dress it would be 
most proper to draw him? Job, de- 
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siring to be drawn in his own coun- 
try dress, the artist replied, that 
unless he had seen it, or it were de- 
scribed by one who had, he could not 
draw it. Job remarked upon this: 
“ Tf you can’t draw adress you never 
saw, why do some of you painters 
presume to draw God, whom no one 
ever saw?!” Many of his repartees 
in company showed him to be a man 
of wit and humour. He expressed a 
disapprobation of Christianity as not 
allowing divorces. It was once ob- 
served to him, that a Christian takes 
a wife for better or for worse. Job 
replied: ‘“ What, if she prove all 
worse 2” 

Though he was a Mahomedan, he 
did not believe in a sensual paradise, 
nor did he adopt many otber ridicu- 
lous and vain traditions, which pass 
current among the generality of ‘the 
Turks. He was very constant in his 
devotion to God. He called one af: 
ternoon on the learned Dr. David 
Jennings, an eminent dissenting mi- 
nister, after the family had dined. It 
was found that he had not broken 
his fast that day. Some pastry was 
procured and set before him, but he 
would not partake of it till he had 
retired into another parlour for de- 
votion. He said, that he never prayed 
to Mahomed, nor did he think it law 
ful to address any but God himsel/ 
in prayer. He was so fixed in the 
belief of one God, that it was not 
possible to give him any notion of 4 
Trinity. A New Testament in his 
own language was put into his hands. 
When he had read it, he told Mr. 
Bluett he had “ perused it with 4 
great deal of care, but could not find 
one word in it of three Gods, as some 
people talk.” On all occasions he 
discovered a singular veneration for 
the name of God, and never pro 
nounced the word /l/ah without 4 
peculiar accent, and a remarkable 
pause. His notions of God, Provi« 
dence, and a future state, were indee 
very just and reasonable. 

His learning, considering the dis: 
advantages of the place from whence 
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ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


he came, was far from being con- 
temptible. The books in his country, 
amounting to not more than thirty in 
number, and all on religion, were in 
Arabick and in manuscript. The 
Koran, he said, was originally writ- 
ten by God himself, not in Arabick, 
and God sent it by the angel Gabriel 
to Ababuker before Mahomed?’s birth. 
The angel taught Ababuker to read it; 
and no one can read it but those who 
are instructed after a different man- 
ner from that in which the Arabick 
is commonly taught.* Job was well 
acquainted with the historical part of 
our Bible, and spoke very respect- 
fully of the good men who are men- 
tioned in it, particularly of Jesus 
Christ, “ who,” he said, “ was a very 
creat prophet. and would have done 
much more good in the world if he 
had not been cut off so soon by the 
wicked Jews, which made it neces- 
sary for God to send Mahomed to 
confirm and improve his doctrine.” 
Job, in his captivity, comforted 
himself with reflections on the pro- 
vidence of God directing all events ; 
and would,on proper occasions, speak 
in conversation justly and devoutly of 


* The difference, in Mr. Bluett’s opi- 
nion, depended only upon the pointing 
the Arabick, an invention of late date. 
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God’s care of all his creatures, and 
particularly of the remarkable chan- 
ges in his own circumstances, all of 
which, he piously ascribed to an un- 
seen hand. He frequently compared 
himself to Joseph. And when he was 
informed that the king of Futa had 
killed a great many of the Mandin- 
goes on his account, he said with a 
good deal of concern: * If he had 
been there he would have prevented 
it; for it was not the Mandingoes, 
but God, who brought him to a 
strange land.” 

Job had heard, by vessels from 
Gambia, that after captain Pike sail- 
ed, his father sent down several 
slaves to purchase his redemption ; 
and that Sambo, king of Futa, made 
war upon the Mandingoes, and cut 
off great numbers of them, upon ac- 
count of the injury they had done te 
his school-fellow. 

It was an instance of Job’s good 
sense and foresight, that the reason 
of his learning from the sailors and 
writing the names of the headlands 
on the English coast was, as he told 
Mr. Bluett: “ That if after his re- 
turn he should meet with any En- 
glishman in his own country, he 
might be able to convince him that 
he had been in England.” 








SIR E. BRYDGES, K. J. AND ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, “* PASTORAL POET.” 


TURNING over, accidentally, 
the Censura Literaria for February, 
I happened to stumble, at p. 91, 
upon some blank verse of Robert 
Bloomfield’s, introduced by a strong 
encomium of sir E. Brydges, K. J. 
Of the critical faculties of sir E. 
Brydges, K. J. I have not a very ex- 
alted notion; and I turned, therefore, 
‘o the poem itself, there to form my 
own opinion. It is addressed to a 
Spindle, once in the possession of 
Mr. Bloomfield’s mother. And much 
as I may be inclined to praise the 
Motive of the yerse, yet I do belieye, 


that any thing more contemptible in 
the form of ten-syllable lines, cannot 
be penned by a man of common 
sense. I will justify this assertion by 
two or three extracts. 


“ Relick of affection, come; 

Thou shalt a moral teach to me and mine 

The hand that wound thee smooth is cold and 
spins 

No more / / I? 

This last line is as pure prose as 
ever fell from the pen of sir E. Bryd- 
ges, K. J. himself; and it is as pure- 
ly dathos as any thing to be found in 
English literature. 
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‘“‘ Debility pressed hard around 
The seat of life, and terrowrs filled her 
brain : 
Nor causeless terrours: giants grim and 
bold, 
Three mighty ones she feared to meet : 
they came ; 
Winter, Old Age and Poverty, all came!!! 
The last had dropped his club.” 

What the club of poverty is, Mr. 
Bloomfield, I suppose, can tell me; 
but, as for the three giants, they are 
quite new. 

** When death beheld 
Her tribulation he fulfilled his task, 
~ And to her trembling hand and heart at 
once 
Cried, ‘ sP1N NO MORE 

Here, then, is the moral; and it 
appears that dame Bloomfield pos- 
sessed the rare faculty of spinning with 
her heart as well as her Aand; and 
that death came to ease them both. 
How natural that this last mentioned 
gentleman should find her in the ve- 
ry act of spinning. She, as her son 
so poetically exclaims, 

** She who could spin so well!” 


But she was a mighty spinner; for 
she spun “ through all her days.” 

But now comes the great moral. 
The spindle was left half full of 
* downy fleece,” and so 

* *Tis the motto of the world ! 
We spin vain threads, and dream, and 
strive, and die, 
With sz/lier things than spindles in our 
hands!!! 

This is, indeed, a pathetick and 
a sublime moral; and it serves Mr. 
Bloomfield for a basis whereby to 
make a transition to his “ spinning” 
ot verses. 

‘ Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines.” 

Hlis case seems desperate, and 
nothing but the same gentleman 
who stopped his mother’s spindle 
will stop his pen; for thus he says 
himself : 

‘** Then feeling, as I do, resistlessly, 
The bias set upon my soul for verse, 
Oh! should old age still find my brain at 

work, 

And death, over some poor fragment 

striding, cry 
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‘Hold! spin no more’? Grant Heaven, 
that purity 

Of thought and texture may assimilate 

That fragment unto thee,” &c. &c, 

This is unintelligible nonsense in 
some parts; and in others, it con- 
veys alarming tidings as to the per- 
petual labours of Mr. Bloomfield’s 
brain.—But now, let us hear sir E. 
Brydges, K. J. He introduces the 
above silliness [I have quoted nearly 
the whole of the piece] by saying: 

‘“ Every one is acquainted with the 
pastoral poetry of Bloomfield. It is 
not generally known, with what won- 
derful power and fathos he can write 
blank verse ! |’? 

And he concludes it by adding : 

“ There is no reader of English 
poetry who does not recollect Cow- 
per’s exquisite lines on his mother’s 
picture. Zhis fragment of Bloom- 
field’s forms a noble companion to 
them!!! It strikes me to be writ- 
ten in a loftier tone, and still more 
excellent manner than any of his 
other productions. Let him give new 
delight and astonishment to the world 
by a moral and descriptive poem in 


blank verse !” 


Let me ask you, sir, who is most 
pitiable : he who receives such gla- 
ring adulation, or he who gives it. 
Perhaps the latter. For whether he 
bestows it from meanness of spirit, 
or from a wretched imbecility of in- 
tellect which disqualifies him for 
judging what he writes about, he is 
equally an object of pity. I do not 
remember any thing so absurd from 
Mr. Brydges, till he was made 4 
knight. If any of your readers can 
give me a new perception, and teach 
me to find the meanest degree of 
merit in what I have extracted, I 
will unfeignedly thank him. But till 
then, my prayer is, that Mr. Bloom- 
field may ever have such an admirer; 
and such an admirer such poets to 
admire. 

Sir E. Brydges, K. J. calls Mr. 
Bloomfield’s prosaick inanity a “ com- 
panion” to Cowper’s exquisitely p@- 
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REMARKABLE ESCAPB FROM DEATH. 


thetick lines on his Mother’s Picture. 
1 will take Cowper from my shelf, 
and quote the first dozen lines, and 
leave your readers to judge : 


“Oh that those lips had language! 
Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee 
last. 
Those lips are thine; thy own sweet 
smiles I see, 


The same that oft, in childhood, solaced: 


me ; 
Voice only fails, else, how distinct they 
say, 
‘Grieve not my child, chase all thy fears 
away.’ 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that ean immortalize, 
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The art that baffles time’s tyrannick 
claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the 
same.” 

Let sir E. Brydges, K. J. confine 
himself to copying the titles of old 
books, and giving abstracts of their 
contents, and he will be suitably em- 
ployed: but let him reverence him- 
self in future, too much, to write 
such hyperbolical encomiums on so 
barren and mean a topick. 


I am, sir, your’s, &c. 


CASTIGATOR. 
March 7, 1809. 








“FROM THE LONDON ATHENEZUM. 
REMARKABLE ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


SIR, 


THE following example of escape 
from apparently inevitable death is so 
singular, that I think it deserves to 
be recorded, and cannot but prove 
acceptable to your readers. 

In the attack of Manilla by sir Wil- 
liam Draper, in the year 1762, cap- 
tain Richard Bishop, of the marines, 
greatly distinguished himself by his 
intrepidity and professional know- 
ledge; in consequence of which, he 
was by that general made governour 
of the town and fort of Cavite, the 
principal port in the island of Lu- 
conia. At this time there was in the 
neighbourhood a Malay of extraordi- 
nary bulk and strength, and of the 
most ferocious disposition, who had 
formerly worked in the dock yard, 
but had deserted, and having collect- 
ed nearly a hundred men of like cha- 
racters with himself, committed every 
species of lawless violence on the per- 
sons and property of the peaceable 
inhabitants. For the apprehension 
of this man captain Bishop had long 
offered considerable rewards, but 
without effect ; when, one day riding 
out with a brother officer, attended 


by about forty men, he saw this des- 
perado, armed with a carbine, a brace 
of pistols, a scymetar, and a dagger, 
issue out of a wood at a short dis- 
tance, at the head of his troop. In- 
stigated by a sudden emotion of re- 
sentment, Bishop determined to ine 
flict on this man the just punishment 
of his offences; but being himself 
without weapons, he borrowed a pis- 
tol from the holsters of the officer 
who accompanied him. Thus pro- 
vided, he galloped up to the Malay, 
and presented the pistol to his head. 
The Malay and his followers, con- 
founded at this bold act of a single 
man, offered no resistance. The pis- 
tol missed fire; on which, Bishop, 
striking the Malay with it a violent 
blow on the head, knocked him off 
his horse. In the meanwhile the En- 
glish troop, hastening to the assist- 
ance of their leader, and concluding 
him to be fully equal to cope with 
his fallen antagonist, pursued the 
banditti, who immediately fled, and 
both parties were soon out of sight. 
All this was the work only of a few 
seconds; during which, Bishop see- 
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ing the Malay stunned on the ground, 
alighted in order to secure him; or, 
if necessary, to kill him with one of 
his own weapons. No sooner, how- 
ever, was he off his horse, than the 
Malay was on his feet, and began a 
desperate struggle with his rash as- 
sailant. It was the business of the 
former merely to employ his own 
offensive weapons; the Jatter had the 
double necessity of defeating their 
use, and of applying them to his own 
advantage. The Malay was singu- 
larly strong and active, inured to hard 
labour, and exerting himself in his 
native climate: the Englishman of 
much less muscular force, and that 
reduced by long privations, and by 
the influence of excessive heat; but 
the disparity was in a considerable de- 
gree compensated by the energy of an 
invincible mind. 

This contest for life continued for 
almost an hour, when at length Bi- 
shop, almost fainting with fatigue, 
was thrown on his back, and the 
Malay, kneeling on him, drew his 
dagger, and with all his force aimed 
at his breast the fatal blow. At that 
moment Bishop, exerting his last 
remains of strength, with both hands 
averted the point of the dagger as 
it descended, and changing its direc- 
tion, drove it upwards into the throat 
of the Malay, who immediately fell 
down dead upon him. 


Bishop, unable to walk, crawled on 
his hands and knees to his horse, 
which he found grazing at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, near the 
spot where the contest began. He 
mounted him with difficulty, and was 
soon afterwards happily joined by his 
friends, who had chased their oppo- 
nents into some dangerous passes, 
and returned, not without solicitude 
for the fate of their commander, 
whom they had so long left. 

The victor carried away the spoils 
of his enemy, part of which, the scy- 
metar and fatal dagger, the writer of 
this letter has more thah once seen, 
The story was first related to him by 
captain Bishop himself, and after- 
wards fully confirmed by the late 
colonel Flint, who at that time served 
with captain Bishop in the island. 

Your readers will naturally look 
with anxiety to the subsequent histo- 
ry of this gallant officer; and they 
will learn, with deep regret, that he 
was lost on board his majesty’s ship 
the Thunderer, commanded by com- 
modore Walsingham, in the great 
hurricane which occurred in the 
West Indies, in the year 1780. 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient 
Servant, 


P. H. C.- 











LAW REPORT. 


THE following case is perhaps 
unparalleled in the annals of Bow- 
street. 

On Tuesday, May 16th, Miss Ma- 
ry York, a young lady, about 24 
years of age, was brought by Laven- 
der before Mr. Nares, the sitting 
magistrate, on a charge under the 
Black Act, of a most extraordinary 
nature. Robert Coombes stated, that 
on Sunday afternoon, about five 


o’clock, he was passing through 
Kempton Park, in Sunbury; and as 


he was looking at some young meh 
playing at cricket, he heard a gun go 
off, and immediately saw the prison- 
er, Miss Mary York, in a paddock, 
divided from the park by a paling, 
with a gun in her hand. He, in con- 
sequence, went up to the paling, and 
found Henry Parker there speaking 
to Miss York, and observing to her 
that, if she fired the gun off again 1n 
such a careless manner, he should 
come over the paling and take the 
gun from her. He heard her ask 
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her servant what fellow that was? 
pointing towards him. The servant 
replied, she did not know. Miss 
York then said: “I shall take the 
liberty of firing at 47m,” and present- 
ed the gun at him. It snapped twice. 
He then got behind a tree to avoid 
its contents. She snapped the piece 
again, and it went off, presented at 
him. He saw Miss York put shot 
into the gun out of a shot belt, and 
saw her prime it with powder ; her 
servant supplied her with powder to 
prime it. After the gun was fired, 
he and Parker got over the paling, 
and took the gun from her. 

Henry Parker, a carpenter, of Sun- 
bury, confirmed the above, and said, 
as he was walking along the road, 
he saw Miss York fire off the gun; 
her servant was close by her side at 
the time; he observed the ball from 
the gun strike the gravel road about 
three paces before him; he, in con- 
sequence, went to the paling, and 
asked her what she was firing at? 
She replied, if he insulted her in her 
private walks, she would shoot him: 
the ball made an aperture through 
the paling. At this the other witness, 
Coombes, came up to him, and re- 
lated what had happened: and he, 
Parker, with Coombes, jumped over 
the paling, and took the gun from her. 

The defence set up by Miss York 
was, that the witness, Coombes, had 
made use of some very improper lan- 
guage to her, and had thrown some 
pieces of the paling at her, which in- 
duced her to send her servant for the 
musket, and she had discharged it at 
Coombes in her own defence. 

This was confirmed by the servant. 


Mr. Rolfe, the uncle of Miss York, 
the proprietor of the house where she 
resides, and the joint proprietor of 
the park, attended in behalf of Miss 
York, and in extenuation of the con- 
duct of his niece, stated, that there 
was no road through the park, and 
therefore the witnesses, and those who 
were playing at cricket, were com- 
mitting a trespass; but he, by no 
means, justified the conduct of his 
niece, in discharging a musket at 
them. Mr. Rolfe endeavoured to 
throw discredit upon the testimony 
of Coombes, insinuating that he was 
not a respectable character. Mr. 
Nares, however, did not consider any 
thing that had been said in defence, 
to amount to a justification of one of 
the most serious and outrageous acts 
that ever was committed, and parti- 
cularly by a young lady; but would 
give it another hearing, upon Mr. 
Rolfe undertaking for the future ap- 
pearance of Miss York and her ser- 
vant, who, he conceived, had acted 
equally improper in fetching the gun, 
and in assisting in loading it. The 
prosecutors undertook to produce 
three witnesses to corroborate what 
they had stated, and on Friday the 
parties were again brought up to be 
examined, but on the witnesses being 
called, they did not answer. Some 
suspicion was entertained that they 
had been tampered with, and the 
magistrate ordered Miss York to be 
committed to New Prison, Clerk- 
well. Elizabeth Too, the servant, was 
admitted to bail, to answer what shall 
be objected against her at the next 
Quarter Sessions, herself in 3004. 
and two sureties 1502, each, 








Order for the Lord Mayor’s preparing the Ceremony of the Solemn Entry of Charles 
I. of Spain into London, A. D. 1522. 


_ THE meeting of the emperour, 
his grace, with the lord mayor of 
London, and his brethren, with all 
other crafts of the said city in their 
liveries, 


First, the said lord mayor must 
meet him at Deptford, and there shall 
receive him with procession. 

Also at London bridge, there shall 
be two great giants standing at either 
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side of the gate, which shall deliver 
to the king’s grace the keys, and the 
king to deliver them to the empe- 
rour. 

Also upon the drawbridge shall be 
one pageant of Jason with the golden 
fieece ; because the emperour giveth 
the golden fleece, as the king of En- 
gland doth give the garter. 

Also there shall be set, the like- 
ness of the emperour, and all the 
kings that hold of the emperour, with 
crowns on their heads. 

Also at the conduit, in Grace- 
church street, there shall sit One 
man, in likeness of king Charles, 
with an emperour’s crown upon his 
head, the emperour sitting on the 
right hand, and the king of England 
on the left hand of him ; and he shall 
have two swords in his hand, and de- 
liver one sword to the emperour, the 


other to the king’s grace. 


That is to understand, to the em- 
perour as heir apparent, and to the 
king’s grace as heir and governour 
generall. 

Also, at the Leadenhall shall be 
one pageant of the duke of Lancas- 
ter, how he was married in Spain, 
and of all his lineage that came of 
him since that time, and targetts 
upon them, that they may be known, 
and their arms upon the targetts, to 
be known thereby. 

At the conduit in Cornehill shall 
sit king Arthur as an emperour, and 
all the kings crowned that did hold 
of him. 

Then he shall present the king 
with one sword, and welcome the 
emperour with a speech. 

Also at the conduit in the Stocks, 
there shall be made one castle and 


an orchard, and one garden made by 
advice, and shall be with birds sings 
ing upon trees, and divers manner of 
wild beasts, and motes with sluices, 
with fishes swimming in them. 

And out of two ports of the cor. 
ners shal] come two men, one like 
the king, another like the emperour, 
having two swords in their hands, 
clean armed, and shall meet and kiss, 
and the Father of Heaven being over 
their heads, blessing them. 

Also at the great conduit in Cheap. 
side shall be two ports, one shall be 
the east gate, and the other shall be 
the west; and at the coming of 
the east gate there shall be there a 
rose, like to the bud of a rose, and 
so to come down and open more and 
more, and at the last it shall be open- 
ed all. 

And there shaJl be a maiden with 
a red rose and a white in her hands, 
clothed in cloth of gold, delivering 
unto the King the red rose, and to 
the emperour the white rose. 

Also at the standard in the Cheap 
there shall be the storie of king So- 
lomon, with his progeny. 

Also a cross in the Cheap, gilded 
after the best manner. 

Also at the little conduit in the 
Cheap, shall be the assumption of Our 
Lady, as goodly as can be wrought, 
&c. angells, archangells, patriarchs, 
prophets, with the apostles in the 
heavenliest manner. The sun, the 
moon, with the stars shining bright, 
which shall open and bow down to 
the honour of Our Lady, with voices 
of young choristers, the which shall 

sing most sweetly, as may be devised 
by musick. 


¢ 
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CHARACTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE specimen which folldws 
is very whimsical but very expres- 
sive, and may serve asa lively picture 
of former manners, of parts of dress 
now unknown, of delicacies perfectly 


foreign to the present taste, and of 
national peculiarities to which mo- 
dern customs bear not the smallest 
similitude. It is extracted from Zho- 
mas Reeve’s Sermons, delivered withe 
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CHARACTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


in the city of London, and entitled, 
‘¢ God’s Plea for Nineveh, or Lon- 
don’s Precedent for Mercy. Printed 
by William Wilson, for Thomas 
Reeve, B. in Divinity, living at the 
Bunch of Grapes in Chancery Lane, 
near Lincolnes-Inne. 1657.” — 
The Drudge. 

If thou beest for profit, thy ranges 
are known; after thou hast called 
up thy servants to hunt for gain at 
home, thou thyself, as one in full 
quest for lucre abroad, art visiting 
other men’s storehouses, searching 
their warehouses, ransacking their cel- 
lers; thou goest to the customhouse 


‘to try what exporting and importing 


there hath been, thou repairest to 
the exchange to examine what mer- 
chant thou canst meet with, with 
whom thou maist truck in minivers, 
and tissues, musks, and civets, the 
teeth of elephants, the bones of 
whales, the stones of bezars, the claws 
of crabs, the oyles of swallows, the 
skins of vipers, yea, be it but in black 
coal, black pitch, white chalk, white 
sope, rusty iron, or abominable mum- 
my, it will serve the turn; or if thy 
merchandising fail there, thou turn- 
est thy trading another way, to seek 
about for a license, or a patent, or 
perhaps to pry out some decayed 
heir, or foundered gallant, that thy 
ferret might be sent forth into that 
burrow, or thy setting dog let loose 
to drive that covey, to hook in some 
mortgage, or to prey upon some 
forfeiture, and if all these devices will 
hot take place, then thou stirrest thy 
lees to go suck venome from a petty- 

fever, or magick from some con- 
jurer. And thus doth the Drudge 
of the World spend his day. 

The Gallant. 

If thou beest for bravery, I ean- 
hot follow thee by the track, nor find 
out thy various motions. The gallant 
is counted a wild creature ; ; no wild 
‘olt, wild ostrich, wild cat of the 
mountain, comparable to him; he 
s indeed, the buffoon, and baboon of 


god. 
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the times; his mind is wholly set 
upon cuts and slashes, knots and 
roses, patchings and pinkings, jag- 
gins, taggins, borderings, brimmings, 
half-shirts, half-arms, yawning brests, 
geaping knees, arithmeticall mid- 
dles, geometrical] sides, mathemati- 
call waste, musicall heels, and logi- 
call toes. I wonder he is not for the 
Indians branded skin, and ringed 
snowts. His phantastick dotages are 
so many, that he hath a free-school, 
bookish about inventions for him ; 
nay, an academy of wits studying 
deeply to devise fashions according 
to his humour: know ye not the mul- 
titude of students, artists, graduates 
that are subliming their notions to 
please this one light head? Then 
hear them by their names, perfu- 
mers, complexioners, feather-makers, 
stitchers, snippers, drawers, yea who 
not? yet amongst these doth the nited 
spark spend out his time: this is the 
Ga'lant’s day. 
The Epicure. 

If thou beest for dainties, how art 
thou then for spread-tables and ple- 
nished flagons? thou art but a pan- 
try-worm, and a pastry-fly. Thou art 
all for inlandish meat, and outlandish 
sawces, thou art the dapifer to thy 
palate or the cup-barer to thy appe- 
tite, the creature of the swallow, or 
the slave of the wesand. The land 
hath scars flesh, the sea fish, or the 
air fowl curious enough for thy lico- - 
rous throat; by thy good will thou 
wouldst eat nothing but kids and 
fawns, carps and mullets, snipes and 
quailes ; and drink nothing but Fron- 
tiniack, white muskadines, leathick 
wine, and Vin de Pary. Thy olies, 
and hogoes, creepers and peepers, 
Italian cippets and French broths, do 
shew what a bondman to the paunch 
thou art; even the idolatour of the 
banquetting house. Thy delly is thy 
Thus doth the glutton waste 
out his pilgrimage: this is the 2/2 
cure’s day. 








IN aregular government, as un- 
derstood among ourselves, we admit 
as an incontrovertible maxim, that the 
exercise of power should flow from 
one source. That source is the para- 
mount officer of the sovereignty: in 
Britain, the crown. We know no 
divided, or parallel authority: no 
principle on which an individual 
holds av office, or governs a district, 
in contradiction to the will of the 
king, as advised by his council. We 
know of no army paid from any other 
purse than that of the nation. Even 
the king himself dare not show a 
single troop clothed and accoutred 
from his private purse; still less 
dare anoble to raise a reyiment, or 
train a battalion without a commis- 
Sion from the chief of the realm. 
When our sovereign thinks proper 
too, he can withdraw his commissivn, 
and the party who held itis no longer 
competent to perform acts of govern- 
ment- No governour considers his 
province as his property, and there- 
fore refuses to relinquish the appoint- 
ment: no governour presumes to en- 
large his province by acquiring iIn- 
fluence in anotber, or by carrying 
his arms into neighbouring districts, 
and forcing the inhabitants toacknow- 
ledge his supremacy. Mo govern: 
our considers the dutics on com- 
merce as the revenue of himself, or 
of his province, exclusively, further 
than may contribute to, or at least 
than consists with, the general wel- 
fare of the state, as one body. But 
every dominion is not so happily 
constituted. The connexion _ be- 
tween the supreme power and the 
delegate is, in some constitutions, 
but feeble: and a man of intrepidity 
chal] sometimes cause the sovereign, 
whose subject and servant he profess- 
es to be, io tremble. The cause of 
this is despotism. A despot must be 
served by other despots: they indi- 
vidually tremble before him: he 
trembles before them, collectively. 
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HISTORY OF ALI, PACHA OF JANINA: 


His Origin, Character, Power, Subjects, and Resources. 











Or when two or three of these ac- 
quire influence over their fellows, 








and become leaders of a party, the | 
head of the government is not safe c 
in his castle. ‘ 

It has lately been our duty to re- k 
cord revolutions and _ re-revolutions i 
by which the Turkish court and capi- t 
tal have been convulsed. We saw a 
Mustapha Bairactar expel the drones # & 
who formed the Ottoman ministry. th 
In a few weeks we saw Mustapha to 
overwhelmed by an insurgent multi q 
tude, and his enemies prevail against pr 
him. The means employed to ac- fo 
complish this are known to few: and If 
most of our countrymen who have # @! 
taken up the persuasion that the Re 


Grand Seignior is a despotick prince ple 
(as in truth he is) are at a loss to 


conceive by what means his deputies Hi 2°% 
can organize insurrections against bal. 
him, and imprison or destroy their Buc 
master, almost at their pleasure. to F 
Among the adherents of Mustapha = 
acm 


Bairactar, Ali, pacha of ‘anina, holds 
a conspicuous place. The army and B 
















the publick have directed much of to th 
their attention to his conduct, and °° 
have watched his proceedings with i * T 
anxiety. We have thought, that the ave: 
history of this chief might contri unctl 
bute to throw light on the cause of of E 
this publick attention, while at the these 
same time it would show what sandy him ; 
materials are combined in the ser-(gg thi 
vice ef the Sublime Porte. On this of th 
sandy nature of these materials Buo- remb 
naparte places his reliance, for the very 
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accomplishment of his projects * 
gainst the Turkish empire. He 
conceives, that this subdivided go: 
vernment, when invaded by his con- 
centrated forces, will yield with little 
resistance, and that he may substitute 
himself as the centre of allegiance, 
instead of a descendant of Ottoman 
at a word speaking. On the othe 
hand, we suspect that the approac! 
of extreme danger would inducé 
these now disunited pachas to com 
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bine for their mutual protection. 
That they would have discretion 
enouch to perceive that the destruc- 
tion of the Ottoman authority would 
not fail to issue in the ruin of their 
own houses, and the formation of 
dukedoms, and marquisates, &c. for 
the generals of the emperour and 
king. He will meet with a resistance 
in detail. The nature of the country 
favours his adversaries ; and there is 
a possibility, that some desperate 
genius of a Turk may teach him to 
think less of his own abilities, and not 
to sell the bear’s skin till he has con- 


quered and flayed the bear. The 
, present war with Austria has Turkey 
; for its object, on the part of France. 
J If Turkey is wise, her troops will 


take a position that will not permit 










, Russia to direct a great force at her 
ie pleasure. Turkey, in short, may 
to hold a kind of check on her neigh- 
iis vours, if not properly speaking, the 
ast fy lance of her neighbourhood; and 
cir [ag Duonaparte may find, that, the road 
to Persia and India, his ultimate ob- 
oha ject, is blocked up too strongly to 
lds admit of his passage. 
ind But waving all further reference 
, of fe © She politicks of Napoleon /e grand ! 
and fag Ye Wish to introduce our readers to 
with M2. Lurkish chief, who, in spite of 
- the adversity, has raised himself to dis- 
ntti A OUction 5 who studies the newspapers 
of{fa° Europe, and foresees that one day 
the these cursed Europeans may give 
fi dy him uneasiness ; a chief who wants 
| set: othing but skill in the discipline 
the of the unbelievers to make them 
Bue tremble in their turn, and dread the 
yy thec'Y name of the pacha of Janina. 
A The attachment of a semi-barbarian 
. Hel his savage independence, may pre- 
d go-pocnt greater obstacles to the progress 


of infuriate ambition, than all which 
jittlep’@Ve affected to oppose the triumph 
of the insolent victor, throughout the 
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Ali, the present pacha of Janina, 
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bourhood of Tebeleni, or Tebdélem, 
a town of the ancient Thesprotia, 
now a part of Albania, distant about 
60 miles from Janina, north. His 
father was, it is said, a pacha of two 
tails, who commanded there ; and his 
mother, who possessed the courage 
of the Amazons of that country, im- 
parted it to him with his existence. 
When his father died, Ali was too 
young to defend his dominions, and 
would have been despoiled of them, 
had not his mother seized the reins 
of administration, put herself at the 
head of the Albanese, and by her 
undaunted courage, aided by the sa- 
crifice of her property, successfully 
repelled the repeated attacks of his 
numerous enemies. 

In the midst of battles, by which 
the peace of Thesprotia was frequents 
ly disturbed, Ali, in rising to man- 
hood, imbibed the first principles of 
war, and the habit of command. As 
soon as he was able to carry a musket, 
he took his place in the ranks. Bravest 
among the brave, he successively 
went through all the steps of military 
promotion, and did not presume to 
command his companions, till he had 
proved himself worthy of preemi- 
nence, by military achievements 
which secured their friendship. He 
then succeeded his mother. He was 
not indeed always successful; and 
Fortune, more than once, betrayed 
his courage without daunting it. Ali, 
expelled from Tebeleni, having lost 
almost all his villages, was at one 
time reduced to a few farats with 
which to pay his troops. Undismay- 
ed by adversity, he knew how to create 
other resources, and the consequent 
revolution decided his fate. 

From that moment his power was 
on the rise ; men of courage from all 
parts flocked to his standard ; and 
his dominions were gradually extend- 
ed. He soon carried his thoughts 
beyond the narrow limits by which 
his youth had been circumscribed. 
The late pacha of Janina, from want 
of energy, had left the whole of 
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Albania a prey to anarchy, and on his 
being beheaded, Ali was named to 
the vacant pachalick, and took pos- 
session of Janina, the present seat of 
his power. 

Prudent in prosperity, Ali lost no 
time in taking the necessary steps to 
strengthen his precarious and blood- 
stained authority. He accordingly 
increased his dominions, by reducing 
the rebels in arms against the Porte ; 
these he afterwards took under his 
protection as subjects ; and above all 
he sheltered and favoured the Greek 
religione He also contracted alliances 
with the Agas of Thessalia ; and as- 
sociated his two sons into his power, 
by obtaining for them the tities of 
pachas. Lastly, after a series of 
successes, which surpassed even his 
most sanguine expectations, Ali re- 
ceived the three tails, on his -return 
from the Widin expedition against 
Passwan Oglu, in 1798. 

He is now [1809] 52 years of age ; 
and no signs of premature old age are 
discernible in him; his noble and 
open countenance, marked by strong 
features, pourtrays all the violent e- 
motions of his soul. He knows, how- 
ever, how to command it, when ne- 
eessary ; and his looks become en- 
caging. Yet even at such times, his 
but half-constrained laughter, denotes 
that his tongue is at variance with his 
heart. On the other hand, when he 
punishes, he is unable to conceal his 
wrath ; and the convulsive distortion 
of his features manifests without re- 
serve his violence of temper. In 
figure he is tall and athletick : brave 
to the extreme: and his arms and 
bosom are graced by numerous 
honourable scars. 

Steady in his plans, he has adopted 
a line of conduct, from which he has 
sometimes deviated through circum- 
stances, but which he has kept con- 
stantly In view. Convinced that by 


money he can always preserve favour 
with the Porte, he regularly pays his 
tributes to the Sultan, though he has 
made himself independent in fact. 
His avarice, for which he has been 


harshly censured, has no other mo. 
tive; and it may be considered as 
his means of self-preservation. He 
delights in saying that he isa modern 
Pyrrhus (or Bourrhous, as he pro- 
nounces it) but a Pyrrhus, however, 
who shows a due regard for his sove- 
reign. Unlike most other pachas, 
by his general knowledge, his eyes 
are always fixed on what is passing 
in Europe. He gets newspapers trans- 
lated; eagerly seeks for information , 
and is no stranger to the various os. 
cillations of the political system. 
Equally attentive to the frequent 
commotions which take place in the 
Turkish empire, he uniformly avails 
himself of the weakness of that go- 
vernment, to extend his dominions, 
and to seize advantageous posts. He 
trusts for his justification in bis nu- 
merous creatures, in the powerful 
friends whom he pays, even in the 
divan ; and the Porte, knowing his 
resources, feels deeply interested in 
keeping on fair terms with him. 
Not satished, however, with an 
ephemeral power, Ali has looked 
forward to futurity, with a determi- 
nation not to leave his pachalick toa 
stranger. We have already said, 
that he has obtained for his two sons, 
the titles of pachas; and the Porte, 
which generally waits for the death 
of its officers, to reassume its rights, 
seems to have lost Albania for ever. 
Mouctar, the eldest son of Ali, fol- 
lowing his father’s example, has 
given “proofs of the greatest energy; 
he may even be accused of ferocity. 
Veli, of a more gentle disposition, 
seems engrossed by the cares of ad- 
ministration. United, however, by 
the firmest friendship, no motives of 
interest have hitherto divided these 
brothers. Ali has governed Orta 
and Negropont, with the title oi 
pacha. Veli fills the place of Der- 
vendgt Pacha, or “ inspector of the 
highways.” By this union of offices, 
the sensible Ali has secured supports 
in his two sons, whose strict union 
strengthens his authority more and 
more. Ali, always a true Albanese 
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FIISTORY OF ALI, PACHA OF JANINA. 


at heart, speaks only that language, 
or modern Greek. He places his hap- 
piness in commanding those to whonr 
he is indebted for his elevation. 
Mouctar has learnt Turkish, and 
from his youth ‘has been familiar 
with the din of arms, as led by his 
warlike disposition. Veli, better in- 
formed, acquires every day more in- 
struction, and is acquainted with the 
oriental languages. 

Ali has chosen his residence in a 
peninsula, formed by the lake Ache- 
rusia ; and connected with Janina by 
a narrow isthmus, which is defended 
by a strong castle. Here, inaccessi- 
ble to attack, Ali lives secluded from 
the town, and from his subjects. In 
this strong hold, capable of resistance 
for a long while, even after the taking 
of Janina, he is surrounded by a 
chosen band of Albanese, secured by 
conscious bravery rather than by the 
display of terroure He does not, 
however, neglect that mean of en- 
forcing his authority in his capital ; 
but it is tempered with occasional 
marks of condescending confidence. 
Not long ago [in 1805] all the shops 
were shut on his appearance in the 
streets ; and he felt some complacen- 
cy, in seeing himself thus feared. 


_ He begins to perceive, that the love 


of his subjects is preferable to their 
fear; and he has laid aside part of 
the terriffck pomp that surrounded 
him. Free from that barbarous fe- 
rocity which sheds blood without mo- 
tive, he never imbrues his hands in 
it, but through interest, or to secure 
his tranquillity, which, from his mis- 
trustful temper, he perhaps considers 
as exposed to more dangers than ace 
tually existe Moreover he protects 
commerce and industry. These he 
delights in fixing in his dominions: 
and his views on this subject are 
really astonishing, considering the 
barbarous state in which he has been 
ull now supposed to live. 

The army of Ali pacha is almost 
exclusively composed of Albanese, 
who being accustomed to the keen 
air of their meuntains, and wrapt up 
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in their thick surtouts, seem to dis- 
regard the difference of seasons. 
While encamped they spend the 
whole day in wrestling, singing, and 
dancing ; and from their habitual 
sobriety, a 
wheaten, or maize bread, with black 
olives, or a few pickled sardines, is 
reckoned a treate Very different 
from the Turks, whom they call Os- 
mantis, and whose sole happiness is 
in indolence, the Albanese are al- 
ways in motion. They hail the ap- 
proach of danger with joyful accla- 
mations ; but, whatever be the event, 
they never fail of claiming the whole 
merit of the success; and above all 
they never acknowledge a defeat. 
When repulsed, they only say, that 
they have not been victorious; but 
if they can carry off.a head, they 
loudly exult in the trifling advantage. 
At night, those thick surtouts we 
have mentioned serve them as beds. 
Their head is barely covered by their 
Jechs (a kind of bonnet, somewhat 
like that of the Highlanders) their 
legs are, however, well guarded by 
cothurns ; they are, literally, loaded 
With arms; and satisfied with their 
lot, they place their happiness in a 
camp life. Diseases are so few among 
them, that out of six thousand men en- 
camped on active service, for a length 
of time, no more than twenty could 
be found on the sick list. It must be 
said, on the other hand, that as an 
Albanese never complains, except 
when actually ill, so no power can 
keep him in the ranks when he is 
sick. He then retires to his family, 
in his native mountains; but hastens 
to join his colours when recovered. 

The Albanese soldier glories in his 
profession. He shows, with pride, his 
numerous scars, as titles to honoura- 
ble distinction. The tattered state 
of his linen and garments, is also an 
occasion of exultation; and to express 
the utmost bravery ‘of an Albanese, 
they say, that he never quits his shirt 
till it falls in rags. In short, in the 
men of Epirus an observer might find 
the soldiers of Alexander, of Pyrr- 
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hus, and of Scanderberg. With such 
men properly disciplined, a general 
might do wonders, and could, per- 
haps, change the face of the oriental 
world. In the decline of the empire, 
the Albanese alone have maintained 
their true characteristicks ; proud, 
and panting for battle, they are de- 
lighted, they are transported, at the 
clashing of arms. The Albanese 
officers are generally accompanied 
by a kind of squire, who, on a march, 
carry their cuirass, and their arms. 
Their dress and mode of living, give 
some faint idea of our ancient 
knights. 

It would be useless here to detail 
the petty intrigues, the desultory 
warfare and the crimes of all kinds 
by which Ali gradually extended his 
dominions. They now comprise Epi- 
rus, Arcadia, the mountains of Pin- 
dus, Phocida, a part of Etolia, Thes- 
salia, and some districts of Macedo- 
nia; together with Crevesa, and other 
seaports formerly belonging to the 
Venetians, and which he has wrested 
from the French. 

The pachas of Arta, Argyro-cas- 
tron, Ochrida, and Delvino, are, in 
fact, dependent on him, though he 
suffers them to enjoy the show and 
trappings of authority ; and even the 
fierce tribes which dwell in the crag- 


gy mountains of Epirus, have either 


felt the power of his arms, or have 
been subdued by his intrigues. 

The revenue drawn by Ali from 
these countries, may be valued at 
400,000/. including the taxes, which 
are collected with less severity than 
in the rest of the empire ; the produce 
of his numerous flocks, and his pro- 
fits on the sale of wool and timber, 
and indeed on trade in general, for he 
is the greatest trader and first mo- 
nopolist in hisdominions. This sum 
is sufficient to pay his tributes to the 
Porte ; to defray the expenses of his 
household; and to maintain his army. 

His forces may amount in peacea- 
ble times to six or eight thousand 
Albanese ; though in cases of great 


emergency, as in the expedition 
against Passwan Oglu, he has brought 
five and twenty thousand men into the 
field ; but then the additional expense 
is amply repaid by the Porte. He 
has, besides, in his dominions, the 
elements of a most excellent militia ; 
for the profession of arms is that of 
every Albanese. They are found 
throughout the empire, in the service 
of every pacha, whose guard they 
generally compose, and they take an 
active and leading part in all the 
commotions which desolate the em- 
piree When by these means they 
have acquired what they considera 
competency, they invariably return 
to their native mountains; and are 
always ready to obey the call of their 
pacha. Others prefer the profession 
of Aatdouts, 7. e. highway robbers, 
and after having acquired a property 
by that course of life, they likewise 
return, and are never thought the 
worse of, on that account. As they 
are acquainted with the darkest passes 
of the country, they are most formi- 
dable in partial encounters, in which 
the Mussulmen are known to be ge- 
nerally superiour to the disciplined 
troops of Europe. 

To these natural means of defence 
and attack, Ali unites all the craft of 
a politician ; as well in attaching men 
to his interests, as in effecting the 
ruin of those whose designs he sus- 
pects. He never vexes his agas by 
preventing their extortions. On the 
contrary, he lets them act at their 
own discretion ; well convinced, that 
rogues will never seek for change, 
when they are assured of impunity ; 
and from this conduct some of them 
are fanatically devoted to him. 

He never lulls himself in danger- 
ous security; and, always on the 
watch for European news, as we have 
observed already, he never lets a fo- 
reigner pass through his dominions; 
without summoning him into his 
presence ; not so much with a vieW 
to extort a present from him, 


though he is as greedy as any other . 
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Turk, as to get information. He af- 
terwards compares the various intelli- 
gence that he has received ; he cal- 
culates events ; and every thing in- 
duces a belief that Ali will be one of 
the strongest supports of his master, 
though his services will be those of 
a great feudatory, rather than of a 
devoted slave. 

The pachalick of Ali, like the rest 
of the Ottoman empire, having a po- 
pulation infinitely disproportionate to 
its extent of territory, the land though 
not remarkably fruitful or well cul- 
tivated, produces more than is ade- 
quate to the wants of the inhabitants. 
With the surplus they procure the 
money for paying their taxes; and to 
purchase European manufactures, so 
necessary in a country where even 

. the most common arts of civilisation 
are utterly unknown. Arms of every 
kind form an object essentially neces- 
sary to such a warlike people. They 
even are an object of luxury among 
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Italy. Their women, whose greatest 
finery is a gold-embroidered hand- 
kerchief, receive gold and silver 
thread from Vienna. Germany also, 
supplies them with woollen cloth and 
hardware. 

From the ports of Orta, Crevesa, 
Vallona, Durazzo, and from the 
mouths of the Boinna, they export 
annually in Sclavonian, or Ragusan 
vessels, five or six cargoes of oil, for 
Trieste and Venice; three or four of 
wool, of all kinds, mostly unwashed, 
destined for Ancona and Genoa; 
three or four of corn for Genoa; and 
one or two of tobacco, for Naples and 
Messina, 

Before the revolution, France, 
which had a constant intercourse 
with Albania, monopolized most of 
that trade, with the addition of several 
valuable cargoes of timber, much 
superiour in quality to that of the 
Baltick. It was employed in the 
dock yards of Toulon; and it has 
been remarked that the finest frigates 
in the French navy were built of that 
kind of oak, which had been furnish- 
ed by the forests of Albania. 
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ould be required. Cesar’s Commen- 
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youths around him. In the course 
of his translating, he was also exa- 
mined on the parts of speech, con- 
cord, syntax, &c.e which he analyzed 
and explained with a facility and ac- 
curacy which excited the astonish- 
ment of all who were present. He 
construed, likewise, an Italian book, 
which one of the company had 
brought with him, and conversed fa- 
miliarly in that language. The se- 
quel of the conversation proved his 
extensive knowledge in history, geo- 
graphy, &c. Fortunately for this pro- 
digy of learning, he is well formed, 
and enjoys perfect health. He pos- 
sesses all the playfulness, all the 
modesty and simplicity of a child of 
his tender years, and is not even 
conscious that he is the object of 
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wniversal admiration. His father is 
the celebrated doctor Charles Wette, 
minister of Lochan, near Halle, who 
unfortunately refuses to communicate 
the method (peculiar to himself) 
which he adopted to instruct a child 
who resembles Heincken* and Bara- 
tier, the prodigies of their times. It 
rs a well attested fact, that the former 
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excelled in knowledge at the tender 
age of two years, and that he died be. 
fore he had completed his fourth. 
Baratier, after having astonished Eu- 
rope by the variety and extent of his 
acquirements at a very early period, 
died, apparently of old age, before 
he attained his nineteenth year. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MRS. HANNAH COWLEY. 


ON the 11th of last March, died 
at Tiverton, Devonshire, the place 
of her nativity, in the 66th year of 
her age, Mrs. Hannah Cowley, an 
authoress, who may be justly said to 
have been celebrated in every walk 
of the drama, and in every measure 
of poetry. 

This lady was the daughter of the 
late Mr. Parkhurst, also of Tiverton ; 
a gentleman as universally respected 
and esteemed for his learning and 
probity, as for a peculiar flow of 
humour? which enlivened his conver- 
satione Mrs. Cowley’s genius may, 
in some respects, be considered as 
hereditary. Her grandmother by the 
father’s side having been first cousin 
to the celebrated poet Gay, by whom 
she was held in such high estima- 
tion, that he passed a considerable 
portion of his time at her house in 
Barnstaple. 

Tn addition to his other qualifica- 
tions, Mr. Parkhurst had attained a 
proficiency in classical literature, 
which gained him the reputation 
of having been an excellent scholar. 

Under such a tutor, was the ge- 
nius of our authoress inspired and 
cultivated; and she presented him 
in return with the first fruits of her 
muse, by prefixing his name to the 
poem of the Maid of Aragon, ina 
fedication, which evinced at once the 


fire of youthful genius, and the ge 
nuine effusions of filial gratitude. 

Mrs. Cowley’s first dramatick Coup 
d’ Essai, was the comedy of the Run- 
away. This play, produced in March, 
1776, was the last new piece brought 
out by Mr. Garrick, previous to his 
resigning the management of Drury- 
lane theatre. 

The first act of this play, verba- 
tim, as it now stands, is said to have 
been produced one morning before 
dinner. It met the encouragement of 
her husband, who wished to see it 
finished. It was accordingly. comple- 
ted in a fortnight, and transmitted to 
Mr. Garrick, at his then residence, 
at Hampton court. 

This comedy which was so favout- 
ably received, that it first introduced 
the practice of what, in dramatick 
phraseology, is termed “ Running 
Plays,” was performed a successive 
number of nights, with distinguished 
applause. And we may judge what 
must have been the receipts of the 
treasury of the theatre, when it pro- 
duced to the fair authoress eight hun- 
dred guineas. ; 

Her next effort in the dzama, In 
point of composition, though not of 
representation, was the tragedy of 
Albina, which was brought out by 
Mr. Colman, at his summer theatre 
in the Haymarket, en the 30th of 
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July, 1779. The farce of * Who’s 
the Dupe,” was performed at Drury- 
lane, in the month of April preceding, 
and it was received with that ap- 
plause, which, whenever performed, 
it now never fails to obtain. | 

The Belles Stratazem, came out 
at Covent Garden, in February, 1780, 
and it was received with such loud 
and boundless acclamation, that it 
had the honour of being patronized 
by the queen, before whom it was 
performed once every season, for 
twenty years after its first appear- 
ance. 

This play, when published, was by 
express permission dedicated to her 
majesty. 

Stimulated by her favourable re- 
ception with the publick, Mrs. Cow- 
ley continued to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance with the dramatick muses, 
and the Belles Stratagem was suc- 
cessively followed by the comedies 
of * Which is the Man,” “ A Bold 
Stroke for a Husband,” &c. 

The limits of this article will not 
permit us to dwell upon the merits of 
several beautiful pieces of fugitive 
poetry; such as her specimens in 
imitation of Cowley, Monologue on 
the death of Chatterton, the verses 
occasioned by lady Manners’s Ode to 
Solitude [which produced an intima- 
cy between the two ladies] her poem 
entitled, Edwina, inserted ina late 
history of Cumberland, with some 
beautiful little poems, which appear- 
ed in the newspapers of the day, 
and which raised newspaper poetry 
toan eminence it had never before 
attained. We proceed to notice her 
fights in the higher regions of epic 
poetry. 

Her productions in this line, which 
have yet been published, are the Maid 
of Aragon, the Scottish Village, and 
the Siege of Acre. 

The poems which we have above 
alluded to, abound with beautiful and 
glowing imagery ; but in critical jus- 
tice it must here be admitted, that 
amidst the most luxuriant descrip- 
uons, and the most smooth and ele- 

VOL. II. 


gant numbers, we find inequalities, 
which prove that our fair authoress 
had been more intent upon seizing 
the pictures of those images, which, 
in the enthusiasm of genius, crowded 
upon her mind, than in polishing what 
she had written. 

This objection, indeed, may be ap- 
plied to most of her poems, and 
those passages which abound in ani- 
mated and impressive imagery, throw 
into stronger contrast the few lines 
which appear inharmonious and pro- 
saick. 

It must still, however, be allowed, 
notwithstanding these objections, that 
nothing can exceed the charms of 
the poetry, in many of the passages ; 
thus, in the Maid of Aragon, the 
Old Aragonian King, the Fair Os- 
mida, the Moorish Prince, and the 
French De Couci, are so many dis- 
tinct portraits, coloured by the vivid 
pen of genius; whilst in the tragedy 
of Albina, the characters’ of Old 
Westmoreland and Gondibert, are 
portrayed in the grandest style, and 
display an intimate acquaintance with 
the age of chivalry. 

The wonderful facility of this lady’s 
pen, and the rapidity with which, if 
we may be allowed the term, the 
flashes of her genius were transferred 
to her paper, is not less remarkable 
than the strength and variety of its 
powers. Her productions, indeed, 
from that sprightliness and ease, by 
which they are characterized, exhibit 
those spontaneous coruscations of 
genius, which all the laboured exer- 
tions of art must despair to accom- 
plish, 

—— Ipse volens facilisque sequetur, 
Si te Fata vocant; aliter non viribus ullis 
Vin-cere, nec duro poteris convellere ferro. 

In all the walks of the legitimate 
drama, Mrs. Cowley has left ample 
specimens, to entitle her to rank with 
the first dramatick authors of the day. 
Scorning to attempt ephemeral fame, 
to administer to the perverted taste 
of the times, to court the acclama- 
tion of the galleries, and implore the 
aid of the grimacer, the painter, or 
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the machinist, Mrs. Cowley, like the 
veteran Cumberland, has never de- 
serted those banners of legitimate 
comedy, under which she first en- 
listed. 

Equally at home in the sublime 
and pathetick, as in the humorous, 
she entered at once into the feelings 
of a hero, or a monarch, with as 
much success as into those of a slop- 
seller, or a coquette. Doiley, in the 
farce of Who’s the Dupe, is perhaps 
unrivalled on the stage ; whilst Gra- 
dus, Doricourt, Flutter, Hardy, lord 
Sparkle, and the Pendragons, are 
all distinct and highly coloured por- 
traits. 

We must also here, in justice to 
departed merit, notice her peculiar 
excellence in colouring the female 
character. For proof of this we can 
safely rest our appeal to her Miss 
Hardy in the Belles Stratagem, and 
Olivia in the Bold Stroke for a Hus- 
band. 

The last hurried effort of this lady’s 
pen was in unison with the excel- 
lence of her heart. It was a little 
poem in aid of benevolence ; an act 
of charity to one who moved in the 
humble sphere of sexton of the pa- 
rish, and whose little property had 
been swallowed up by the late floods. 

This little poem gives a pathetick 
picture of the poor man’s efforts, 
whilst his cottage was overwhelmed ; 
describes his losses ; and delicately 
claims attention towards one whose 
pride was in conflict with his pover- 
ty ; one whose situation claimed that 
assistance which he could not bring 
himself directly to beg- 

From her habits, Mrs. Cowley 
might truly be termed a most disin- 
terested votary of the muses. Her 
pen was not guided by mercenary 
viewse She wrote merely for the 
pleasure she felt in writing. The 
poem of the Siege of Acre, was given 
to a respectable bookseller, who ask- 
ed for it. She reserved none of her 
manuscripts, nor did she wait to cor- 
rect them. Thus her newspaper 


poetry was written and sent off, {re- 
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quently within four and twenty hours 
after the event which had given birth 
to it. 

Her dramatick habits had given a 
dramatick hue to all her composi- 
tions ; and we find her occasionally 
assuming a fictitious signature, and 
answering or addressing some love- 
sick youth, or despairing maid, where 
existence to her was merely ideal. 

In this lady’s conversation (and 
the writer of this article has had the 
pleasure of having been occasionally 
present) there was nothing of that 
proud superiority which persons, 
possibly of more learning, but less 
genius, sometimes assume to awe 
and intimidate. Easy and affable in 
her manners, it was ever Mrs. Cow- 
ley’s endeavour to raise to a level 
with herself, those whose timidity 
would have placed below it. 

Sometimes, indeed, she would en- 
liven the topick’ under discussion 
with some sprightly sallies ; but these 
were bright without being dazzling, 
the spontaneous effusions of genius, 
emanating from an excellent heart, 
and corrected by a well regulated 
mind. 

The same ease and affability which 
distinguished her conversation, cha- 
racterized her epistolary correspon- 
dence, where the ease and familiarity 
of the style soothed any sense of in- 
ferioritv, and rendered her letters 
probably not the least perfect of her 
compositions. 

Mrs. Cowley was married at a vee 
ry early period to a gentleman who 
died in India, a captain in the compa- 
ny’s service, and brother to Mr. Cow- 
ley, an eminent merchant of Catea- 
ton street. 

She has left a son, now at the bar, 
and a daughter, married in India to 
the Rev. Dr. Brown, provost of the 
magnificent college of Calcutta. 

The following is a list of her prin- 
cipal known publications, viz. 

sfic froems—The Maid of Ara- 
gon; Scottish Village; and Siege of 
Acre. 

Tragedies.— Albina, Fateof Sparta. 
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Comediese—The Runaway ; Belles 
Stratazem; Which is the Man; A 
Bold Stroke for a Husband; More 
Ways than One; A Day in Turkey ; 
Both Ends of the Town; Second 
Thoughts are Best; with the farce 
ef, Who’s the Dupe. 
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These, as they have individually 
passed the ordeal of criticism, and 
would be an acquisition to the libra- 
ry, we hope to see republished in a 
collective shape. 
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ROLF KRAGE, with a party of 
his warriours, once entered a house 
in Sweden. The Swedes, who hated 
him, lighted a fire according to the 
custom of those days, in the middle 
of the room. But they gradually add- 
ed so much fuel to the fire, that the 
heat became intolerable. When 
Rolf perceived there was no passage 
fora retreat from the upper part of 
the room where he and his friends 
sat; and that the Swedes, who occu- 
pied the lower part, might go out 
wherever they thought proper, he 
calmly inquired into their motives for 
such conduct? “ We mean nothing 
at all,” said the Swedes in a scoffing 
tone. “ Rolf and his men are known 
not to dread either fire or steel!” 
“True!” said Rolfe, “ we will there- 
fore show you that we even dare to 
add fuel to the fire, and then to pass 
through it.” Rolf, and his followers, 
then threw their shields into the fire, 
by which the flames were, for a 
moment subdued; when they leaped 
over it, and chastised the wanton 
malignity of the Swedes. Hardihood 
was at that time a quality so requisite 
ina hero, that Rolf could not have 
solicited them to spare his life, with- 
out disgrace. This happy thought 
saved both his life and honour. 

_ _IN the diocese of Aggershuus, 
in Norway, lived many years ago a 
gentleman, whose life was remarka- 
ble, though it has not excited much 
publick curiosity. He had been.a 
student, and was afterwards appoint- 


ed to a vicarage; but feeling no in- 
clination for the church, he resigned, 
and was made a justice of the peace 
for the province of Lower Rommerige, 
which situation he filled during twen- 
ty years. As he resided always in 
the country, agriculture soon became 
the principal object of his attention. 
He carried it on diligently himself, 
and encouraged others to follow his 
example.—It was his delight to hus- 
band uncultivated lands, and improve 
those already cultivated. He, there- 
fore, greatly promoted fertility and 
opulence among his neighbours and 
others. To increase this benefit, he 
bestowed great pains, particularly in 
his latter years, in the improvement 
of agriculture, and in encouraging 
and rewarding industry. He was a 
gentleman of independent circum- 
stances, had no children, lived frugal- 
ly, and daily increased his store. He 
was, therefore, able to render ser- 
vices to others, in a manner which 
did him honour. Many benevolent 
traits of his life have either been for- 
gotten, or not remarked. Some, how. 
ever, are recorded, which deserve 
notice here. 

In the year 1748, when the inha- 
bitants of Lower Rommerige were 
distressed for seed corn, he lent them 
eighty quarters of oats of his own 


growth, on condition, that it should — 


be paid, as circumstances might 
make it convenient. Part of it re- 
mained unpaid at his death, in 1750, 
and he never attempted to enforce 
payment during his life time. 
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In the preceding year, he pure 
chased a large, but neglected, and 
badly cultivated farm in the parish of 
Hoeland, which he improved in such 
a manner, that the annual seed in- 
creased from 15 to 35 quarters, and 
the crop from 35 to from 2 to 300 
quarters. Having thus established 
this farm, he presented it to a poor 
farmer’s boy (not related to himself) 
whom he had brought up in rural 
economy; and thinking him like- 
ly to become an able manager, he 
further gave him 2000 doilars. 

He also purchased a fourth part of 
a farm, which he improved greatly, 
and presented it to an old and faithful 
servant, whom he had also brought 
up to the study of agriculture. 

Independent of these estates, he 
had three others in the parish of Fend, 
as well as other lands; and, in order 
to be certain that these lands, by 
being weil cultivated, might yield 


benefits to those who had inclination, 
without means, to become purchasers, 


he made known, that he would dis- 
pose of them to young and industrious 
poor peopfe, on such conditions, as 
would suit their circumstances. He 
preposed, that they should pay him 
a small sum annually during his life; 
and, at his decease, the property to 
belong to them and their heirs, with- 
out any farther payment. But betore 
this nobie intenuon was effected, he 
died ; and many young people had to 
regret thelr having lost such an ex- 
cellent opportunity of establishing 
their future welfare 
The people in the neighbourhood 
zealously followed his worthy exam- 
ple, which induced Lembak to conter 
on them silver medals in testimony 
of his high sense of their exertions. 
He also distributed rewards for the 
extermination of ruinous animals, 
and birds of prey. 
Thus this generous patriot sub- 
stantially proved, how near the wel- 
fare of his country clung to his heart, 
by encouraging and assisting the far- 
mers; but Lembak’s zeal was not 
confined to that particular class of 


men. Wherever he found industry, 
it was always sure of meeting his 
countenance. The female peasants 
in the neighbourhood never exhibit. 
ed to him their work but he imme. 
diately made purchases ; and com. 
mending their diligence, paid them 
a higher price than they demanded 
for their goods, although he might 
have bought them better and cheaper 
elsewhere. From the poor cottagers, 
who were capable of manufacturing 
wooden ware, he bought ploughs, 
harrows, and other implements of 
husbandry, even when he did not 
want them. Beneficent as he thus 
proved himself to the industrious, he 
was inexorable to vagrants, whom 
he not only denied his assistance, but 
even made it a point to see them con- 
veyed to places where they would be 
forced to labour. 

In domestick life, he proved himself 
a virtuous and considerate man ; paid 
the highest regard to religion ; and 
acted in his situation according to 
the dictates of conscience. He dress 
ed and lived frugally ; it was pleasing 
to him to gain in an honest way; but 
it was still more agreeable for him 
to lay out what he had gained to real 
advantage. Whenever he received 
rents, or any other certain, or uncer: 
tuln revenue, he said: * This shall 
be planted in the ground, and _ bear 
fruit.” 

When his publick or private con- 
cerns afforded him moments of le 
sure, his chief amusements consisted 
in reading and musick. He sang 
songs of his own composition, and 
accompanied himself on the guitar. 
He read good books, particularly the 
works of the immortal Holberg, on 
which he placed the highest value, 
as he had been personally acquainted 
with the author. 

In Lembak’s country, the fruit of 
his individual industry, which dif- 
fused its wholesome spirit among the 
inhabitants, is every where conspl- 
cuous, and presents. the noblest 
memorial of his existence. . It was 4 
clause in his will: That he should 
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be born to his grave by twelve of 
the most diligent farming peasants, 
to whom he bequeathed a present for 
their trouble. His wish was accord- 
ingly indulged; and each peasant 
expended the sum allotted to him, 
on a piece of plate, which their de- 
scendents preserve in memory of 
the beneficent and honest Niels 
Lembak. 
_ 

When Charles the Twelfth inva- 
ded Norway, in the year 1716, the 
main body of his army advanced to- 
wards Christiana, whence a detach- 
ment was sent to destroy the silver 
works at Konsberg. On this expe- 
dition a party of 800 horsemen, com- 
manded by colonel Loeven, passed 
through a narrow defile in the Hares- 
tue wood, and quartered for the night 
at Norderhoug, in the neighbourhood 
of which a small detachment of Nor- 
wegian dragoons had been stationed 
to watch the motions of the enemy. 
The Swedish commander, who put 
up at the parsonage, soon after his 
arrival received information that the 
Norwegians were only at the dis- 
tance of three miles, and altogether 
ignorant of his arrival Mrs. Anna 
Colbioernsen, the wife of the clergy- 
man, who was confined at the time to 
his bed, happened to overhear a con- 
sultation among her guests, in which 
itwas resolved to attack the Norwe- 
gians by break of day, and then to 
march against Konsberge She im- 
mediately determined to apprize her 
countrymen of their danger. In the 
mean time the greatest attention 
was paid to her guests; and, while 
she appeared wholly occupied in pro- 
viding for their entertainment, im- 
proved her information. She display- 
ed equal apparent benevolence to- 
wards the comforts of the private 
soldiers; and, on pretext of wanting 
other necessaries to complete their 
entertainment, she despatched a ser- 
vant, as it were, to procure them. 

The Swedish colonel, in the 
mean time, inquired of Mrs. Col- 

ciogrnsen the road to Steen, where 


he intended to station his outposts, 
and was completely deceived by her 
replies. He ordered his horses to 
be kept in readiness at the door; but 
she contrived to make the grooms 
drunk, upon which she put the hore 
ses in the stable and locked the door. 
Her next object was, under the plea 
of compassion, to obtain permission 
of the colonel to light a fire in the 
yard tocomfort his men. This fire 
she insensibly increased to such a 
degree, that it served as a beacon to 
guide the Norwegians to the spot. 
For she had infornied her country- 
men that a fre would be the signal 
for them to advance. Every thing 
succeeded to her utmost wishes, and 
her address and intrepidity were re- 


warded by the arrival of the Norwe- 


gians at her house without discovery. 
They took the Swedish colonel pri- 
soner, and either cut to pieces or 
put to flight the whole of his party. 
Upon which they sat down to the en- 
tertainment which Mrs. Colbioernsen 
had provided for their enemies. 

The next morning she went out, 
in company with another female, to 
view the field of battle. The Swedes, 
who had fled during night, in the 
mean time, rallied, and being still 
superiour in numbers to the Norwe- 
gians, they resolved to attack them; 
but, being ignorant of the force of 
the enemy, they sent out a reconnoi- 
tring party, who, falling in with Mrs. 
Colbioernsen, the corporal rode up to 
her, and pointing his carabine to her 
breast, demanded instant information 
as to the position and numbers of the 
Norwegians. Her companion fainted 
away; but Mrs. Colbioernsen boldly 
asked: “Is # the order of your king 
to shoot old women!” The corporal 
abashed, removed his carabine, but 
persisted in his first question. ‘ As 
to their numbers,” she replied, “ that 
you may easily find out, as they are 
this moment mustering behind the 
church in order to pursue you. More 
I cannot tell you, not having counted 
them. But this I know, they are as 
numerous as the bees ina hive.” Re- 
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lying upon this intelligence, the par- was their confusion and disorder, 
ty returned to their countrymen, that many were taken by the natives, 
who fled in all directions. And such and many lost in the forests. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


By the principal Booksellers in Philadel- 
phia, Republished, 

Celebs in Search of a Wife; compre- 
hending observations on domestick ha- 
bits and manners, religion and morals. 2 
vols. price $1 75. 

By Birch and Small, Philadelphia, Repub- 
lished, 

Adventures of Roderick Random. In 
2 vols. handsomely bound, at the low price 
of $2. 

By Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 
Published, 

Physiological Researches upon Life and 
Death. By Xav. Bichat, physician of the 
Hotel Dieu, professor of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and medicine, and member of se- 
veral learned societies. Translated from 
the French by ‘Tobias Watkins, member 
of the medical and chirurgical faculty of 
Maryland, physician to the marine hospi- 
tal of Baltimore, &c. 

A Charge, delivered at a late publick 
commencement, July 27, 1809, to the se- 
nior class of the Philadelphia Academy, 
upon their having completed the course 
of study prescribed by that institution. 
By James Abercrombie, D. D. one of the 
assistant ministers of Christ Church and 
St. Peters, and director of the academy. 

Also—A Valedictory Oration, delivered 
on the same occasion. 

By Hopkins and Earle, Philadelphia, pub- 


lished, 
A Compendious system of Greek Gram- 
mar, in English and Greek, literally trans- 
lated from the latest edition of Wetten- 
hall’s Grammar. For the use of schools. 
By William P. Farrand. The second edi- 
tion [now wholly translated] revised and 
enlarged with notes. 
Milner’s Church History, volume trv. 
The whole is now complete and ready 
for subscribers. Price $9. 
By James Humphreys, Philadelphia, Re- 
published, 
Caledonian Sketches ; 
through Scotland, in 1807. 


A Tour 
To which 


or, 


is prefixed, An Explanatory Address to 

the Publick on a recent Trial. By Sir 

John Carr, author of the Northern Sum. 

mer, &c. &c. 

By James Humphreys, Bradford and In- 
skeep, Hall and Pierie, and C. & A. Con 
rad & Co. Philadelphia, Published, 

A pamphlet, entitled, Proofs of the Cor. 
ruption of General James Wilkinson, and 
of his connexion with Aaron Burr, &c 
By Daniel Clark, of New Orleans. 

** Justice, though slow, is sure—Ven- 

geance 

O’ertakes the swiftest villain’s guilt” 

By Thomas and William Bradford, Phila- 

delphia, Republished, 

A Guide to Prayer; or, A Free and 
Rational Account of the Gift, Grace, and 
Spirit of Prayer; with plain directions 
how every Christian may attain them. 
By I. Watts, D. D. 

Lard teach us to pray, Luke ix. 1. 


By Warner & Hanna, and John Vance & 
Co. Baltimore, Republished, 

True Piety; or, the Day Well Spent: 
being a Catholick Manual of chosen pray- 
ers, devout practices, and solid instruc: 
tions. Adapted to every state of life. Ta 
ken partly from the French. 

** Ask and you shall receive, that yout 
joy may be full.” St. John xvi. 2. 

First American edition with considers 
ble additions. By a Catholick Clergyman 
of Baltimore, and with the authority of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Carroll 
By Thomas and Whipple, Newburyport, 

Mass. Published, 

Eighteen Sermons, preached by the late 
Rev. George Whitefield, A. M. Taken 
verbatim in short hand, and faithfully 
transcribed by Joseph Gurney. Revised 
by Andrew Gifford, D.D. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 
bropose 

To republish—Shakspeare Illustrated; 
or the novels and histories on which the 
plays of Shakspeare are founded, collect 
ed, and translated from the originals. By 
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Mrs. Lenox, author of the female Quix- 
ote, &c. with critical remarks and bio- 
eraphical sketches of the writer. By M. 
M. Noah. In 2 vols. octavo. 


Mathew Careu, Philadelphia, 
To republish, Fordyce’s Sermons to 
Young Ladies. 


Kimber &? Conrad, and Johnson & Warner, 
Philadelphia, 

To republish, Arrowsmith’s Maps of 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Perhaps there is no science, which 
blends more intimately the pleasing with 
the useful, than that which makes us ac- 
quainted with the figure and the laws of 
motion of the globe, which we inhabit, 
together with the relative position, and 
natural and artificial boundaries of the 
continents, countries, islands, seas, rivers, 
mountains, &c. with which its surface is 
diversified. It is a study, which at once 
amuses the imagination, exercises the 
memory, and.strengthens the judgment; 
and is of primary importance in the edu- 
cation of youth, before the latter faculty 
is so far unfolded as to render the pupil 
competent to more severe studies. 

Mr. Locke, in his tract entitled * Some 
Thoughts concerning Education,” ob- 
serves: Geography, I think, should be 
begun with; for the learning of the figure 
ofthe globe, the situation and boundaries 
of the four parts of the world, and those of 
particular kingdoms and countries being 
only an exercise of the eyes and memory, 
a child with pleasure will learn and retain 
them ; and this is so certain, that I now 
live in the house with a child, whom his 
nother had so well instructed in this 
way, in geography, that he knew the li- 
nits of the four parts of the world, could 
readily point, being asked, to any country 
i the globe, or any county in the map 
if England, knew all the great rivers, 
promontories, straits, and bays, in the 
world, and could find the longitude and 
ititude of any place before he was six 
searsold. These things that he will thus 
carn by sight, and have by rote, are not 
‘ll, I confess, that he is to learn upon 
the globes. But yet they are a good step 
ind preparation for it, and will make the 
ttmainder much easier, when his judg- 
ment is grown ripe enough for it; be- 
‘ides that it gets so much time now, and 
*y the pleasure of knowing things, leads 
‘im insensibly to the gaining of lan- 
flares.” 

This science is not only of importance 
0 be taught to children, but adults will 
crive great advantages from its cultiva- 
‘n, Scarce a page in history can be 
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read, and its import understood without 
the assistance of maps. They are indis- 
pensably necessary in order to enable us 
to comprehend the causes and calculate 
on the consequences of the wonderful 
events which are now developing on the 
grand theatre of Europe. Editors of 
newspapers, and of other political and 
scientifick periodical publications, whose 
duty it is to convey to the American pub- 
lick correct information on the above men- 
tioned subjects, will find themselves lost 
in a wilderness of conjectures, without the 
assistance of accurate maps, to be referred 
to, whenever they hazard an opinion upon 
articles of important intelligence. Wiaith- 
out a competent knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the kingdoms and republicks, 
which have come within the vortex of the 
powers, which have convulsed the eastern 
hemisphere, and shaken the civilized 
world to its centre, the best written ac- 
counts of the efforts of the contending 
nations will be involved in obscurity, and 
afford the reader but little instruction. 

Of such consequence was this science 
esteemed by the literati and politicians of 
France, that’ soon after the revolution, 
they founded topographical schools, im> 
which the knowledge of geography was 
carried to a pitch of almost incredible 
accuracy.* 

Aided by the labours and intelligence 
of the pupils of these schools, the French 
are enabled to explore every part of the 
habitable globe for the purpose of busi- 
ness, pleasure, or conquest, without the 
necessity of recurring to guides, or the 
casual and precarious information, which 
may be gleaned from the inhabitants of 
the countries they visit. It is hoped that 
Americans will not suffer themselves to 
be surpassed by any nation in a scicnce 
of such utility and importance. 

Impressed with these sentiments, we 
are happy in announcing to the publick, 
that Messrs. Kimber and Conrad, and 
Johnson and Warner, have now in the 
hands of the best engravers in this city, 
Arrowsmith’s Maps of America, Europe, 
Asia,and Africa. These will be executed 
in a style equal to the London engravings, 
and on the same scale, and it is ‘believed 
the prices will be considerably lower than 
they can be imported for. They have 
likewise engaged to have made under 
their directions, Geographical Globes. 
First, those of twelve inches diameter, 
and afterwards the other sizes as the 
sales may require. 


* See Amilat De La Croix, and other 
French writers, on this subject 
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IW. BR. Smith and M. Canan, Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, 

To publish by subscription—The Hun- 
tingdon Literary Museum, and Monthily 
Miscellany. Exclusively devoted to amuse- 
ment and instruction By W. R. Smith 
and M. Canan. To be published monthly, 
at three dollars per annum. 


Benjamin and Thomas Kite of Philadelphia, 

Have in press—The Works of Thomas 
Sydenham, M. D. on Acute and Chronick 
Diseases ; illustrated with notes, adapted 
to the medical practice of the United 
States. By Benjamin Rush, M. D. profes- 
sor of the institutes and practice of me- 
dicine, and of clinical practice in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 'To be comprised 
in one large octavo volume. 

They have also in press, and nearly 
ready for publication, a handsome quarto 
family Bible. 

The Philadelphia Company of Booksellers, 

Have in press—A new edition of Dr. 
Rush’s Medical Inquiries and Observa- 
tions; with considerable additions. In 4 
volumes octavo. 

A translation of Emerigomis preparing 
for the press by a Gentleman of Baltimore, 


Abner Neal, Baltimore, proposes, 

To publish by subscription—Lectures 
on the Nature and End of the Sacred Of- 
fice, and on the Dignity, Duty, Qualifica- 
tions, and Character of the Sacred Order. 
By John Smith, D. D. one of the ministers 
at Campbelton. In 1 vol. octavo, price 
$1 50. 

J. Kina ston, Baltimore, 

To publish by subscription—The Read- 
er’s Cabinet; consisting of more than a 
hundred papers original and extracted in 
prose and verse—recommended by the 
following clergymen: Rev. Dr. Bend, Rev. 
Mr. Ingle, Rev. Mr. Richards, Rev. Mr, 
Knox, Rev. Mr. Sinclair, and the follow- 
ing teachers: Messrs. J. Brown, William 
Tunstall, D. E. Reese and J. Livingston. 
Price to subscribers one dollar. 

Daniel Fenton, Trenton, New Jersey, 

To republish by subscription—A Plea 
for Religion, and the Sacred Writings ; 
addressed to wavering Christians of every 
denomination. By the Rey. David Simp- 
son, M.A. 

D. Longworth, New York, 

To republish—Grieving’s A Folly; a 
new comedy. By Richard Leigh, Esq.— 
And Two Faces Under a Hood, an opera. 
By T. Dibdin. 

Williams and Whiting, New York, 

To republish by subscription in 3 vols. 
Syo, illustrated with four maps ot ,ancient 
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geography, The Sacred and Profane His. 
tory of the World, connected from the 
creation of the world to the dissolution 
of the Assyrian empire, at the death of 
Sardanapalus, and to the declension of the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, under the 
reigns of Ahaz and Pekah; including the 
Dissertation on the Creation and Fall of 
Man. By Samuel Shuckford, D. D. cha. 
plain in ordinary to his majesty, George I, 
Lincoln and Edmonds, Boston, 

To republish by subscription—The Sys. 
tem of Doctrines contained in Divine Re. 
velation, explained and defended. Showing 
their consistence and connexion with each 
other. ‘To which is added, a Treatise on 
the Millennium. From the author’s cor. 
rected copy. By the late Samuel Hopkins, 
D.D. In two volumes 8vo. An elegant 
portrait and brief sketch of the author 
will be prefixed to the work. 


E. Sergeant, N. York, and Munroe, Fran. 
cis, and Parker, Boston, 

To republish—Universal Biography; 
containing a copious account, critical and 
historical, of the life and character, la- 
bours, and actions, of eminent persons, 
of all ages and countries, conditions and 
professions, arranged in alphabetical or. 
der. By J. Lempriere, D. D. author of the 
Classical Dictionary. 

Daniel Johnson, Portland, 

To republish by  subscription—The 
Science of Legislation. Translated from 
the Italian of Gaetano Filangieri. By Ri- 
chard Clayton, 


Levi S. Lyon, attorney at law, Savannaly 
Georgia. 

To publish by subscription—Cases de- 
termined in the Superiour Courts in the 
gtate of Georgia. 

Thomas and Whipple, Newburyport, 

To republish—A Compendious System 
of Universal Geography, designed for 
schools. Compiled from the latest and 
most distinguished European and Ameti- 
can travellers, voyagers and geographers. 
By Elijah Parish, D. D. minister of Byfield, 
Massachussetts. 

The Military Companion: being a sys- 
tem of Company Discipline, founded on 
the regulations of Baron Steuben, late 
major general and inspector general 0! 
the army of the United States. Containing 
the manual exercise, facings, steps, turn- 
ings, wheelings, miscellaneous evolutions, 
and firings. ‘Together with the duty © 
officers and privates. Ornamented with 
handsome copper-plates of company ¢¥° 
lutions. Designed for the use of the mr 
litia. Third edition, improved. Copy right 
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